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PARIS FASHIONS. 


{From our Own CorRrEsPonpeEnT. } 


| regard to fall toilettes, the fashion adopts 
with frenzy two different styles—garnitures 
of flowers, and embroideries of beads and span- 
gles. These flower garnitures are no longer 
composed, as formerly, of wreaths and bouquets 
scattered. over the dress; now there are cart- 
loads of flowers heaped over the- whole toilette, 
or, at the very least, the front of the skirt. The 
flowers are arranged in curves, numerous gar- 
lands being placed one above another, and near 
enough to touch, or in several rows of fringes of 
tlowers touching each other. The berthas trim- 
ming the upper part of the waist are often re- 
placed by a thick cordon of flowers; moreover, 
flowers fall in clusters from the shoulders upon 
the arms, and from the head upon the shoulders. 

Braiding in all colors, with spangles to match, 
inundate such of the ball dresses as are not cov- 
ered with flowers. The tulles, crapes, 


gauzes, and tarlatans, as well as the §=,.———-—— 


blondes and laces that serve for trim- 
mings to these stuffs, are overloaded 
with pink, blue, mauve, yellow, green, | 
ot blue steel beads, and spangles of 
the same color complete the bead | 
embroidery. The complication and | 
quantity of trimmings that are seen in 
morning toilettes are reproduced in 
evening dresses to an appalling ex- 
tent. 

To give an idea of toilettes that are 
thought somewhat overloaded with | 
trimmings, I think the best method | 
will be to describe one that is classed 
among the handsome simple dresses. 
Here it is: 

Skirt of black faille, clearing the | 
ground in front and demi-trained be- | 
hind. The bottom of the front is 
covered with black pékin velvet, a 
fabric with alternate broad stripes of 
faille and velvet, arranged in curves, 
that is, narrower in the middle than 
at the sides of the front breadth. 
Above this is a pékin flounce cut on 
the bias, surmounted by a flounce of 
black faille pleated very fine, and 
headed by a bias fold of faille. A 
short distance above is a repetition of 
the same trimming, a pékin flounce, a 
faille flounce, and a faille bias fold. 

The back breadth is composed of 
alternate pleats of pékin velvet and 
faille ; these pleats are perpendicular. 
Over this skirt is placed a large pékin 
apron, trimmed with black chenille 
fringe, and terminating behind in a 
large pékin bow with two ends. 
Basque-waist, with the back of pékin, 
intersected through the middle by a 
large fold of faille. ‘The fronts of the 
waist are of pékin, but are completed 
by a sort of vest of faille. The sleeves 
are of pékin in the back and of puffed 
faille in front. ‘This is a type of a 
simple full-dress toilette, from which 
you can picture those which are not 
simple. To tell the truth, there are 
no dresses any longer that are made 
of one and the same fabric any more 
than of one and the same color. Vel- 
vet is associated with faille or else 
with wool, and colors ave mixed like | 
fabrics. 

The diversity of bonnets is not less 
than that of dresses. Each lady wears 
a different style. Some are met with 
the large felt hat, with wide brim, high 
crown, and long feather, looking like 
the coiffure of one of Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds’s portraits ; others wear the black 
velvet sailor hat, with a bunch of feath- 
ers fastened with a metal anchor ; 
others adopt the Creole bonnet, with 
a soft crown, wound with a’ Madras 
handkerchief; others again prefer the 
Merveilleuse bonnet, with the brim 
turned up in front so as to hold a clus- 
ter of flowers ; and still others choose 
the large velvet capote, with a shirred 
crown and wide cape. Then comes 
the innumerable army of fancy hats, 
with flat crowns, puffed crowns, and 








pleated crowns; with the brim extended behind, 
turned up on one side, turned up on both sides, 
or depressed or turned up in front; velvet bon- 
nets lined with faille, faille bonnets lined with 
velvet ; bonnets with crowns of beaded tulle and 
brims of velvet, likewise beaded; bonnets with 
ribbon strings tied under-the chin, or immensely 
wide strings of white tulle; felt hats and otter 
hats. The last bear the name of the Prince of 
Wales, in honor of his late visit to France on a 
hunting excursion. 
’ Feathers occupy in street dresses the place as- 
signed to beads and flowers in ba’ and evening 
toilettes. Dresses, corsages, and wrappings all 
are trimmed with cocks’ ers of ihe same 
color as the article for which they serve as garni- 
ture, or else cocks’ or ostrich féathers of the nat- 
ural tint, that is, pale écru, They-are even used 
for cravat collars. 

The coat of mail—the real coat of mail, made 


| in a single piece, and absolutely molded to the 








bust and hips—is one of the capriccs that are most 
in vogue among the fanatical followers of fash- 
ion, This is made cf vhitc, with white jet, of 
black, with black jet, and of tay, with steel beads, 
each mesh containing a’t<ad. This sparkling 
vesturé calls to mind the war > court costume 
of the knights of the Middle Ages, only to-day it 
is the women that woar it, ‘hile the men carry 
parasols. To return to the coats of mail, we 
should say that they are wove: by measure to 
fit the figure of each individual wearer, and are 
closed under the left arm, in ordor that the front 
as well as the back shall be closely moulded. 
They are worn over dresses of pale gray satin or 
some other light color. 

This fashion of coats of mail has not abolished 


| she has her own style of hair-dressing. 








around the neck of the heart-shaped waist ; at 
other times it is a simple triangle, or else a little 


| square shawl, one of the points of which is turn- 


ed up over the head to forma sort of cap. This 
last fashion is only adopted by ladies who have 
passed youth. 

The manner of dressing the hair naturally fol- 
lows the tendency of all the present. fashions, 
that is, diversity.. As every lady has.her own 
style of dress and her own style of bonnet, so 
Never- 


theless there are a few. general. rules. For in- 


| stance, the nape of the neck is no longer left 


| head, descends rather low in the neck. 


beaded tabliers of black or white lace worn over | 
silk, and, above all, velvet dresses; only a fichu | 


like the tablier is absolutely needed to complete 
the toilette. This fichu is made in all kinds of 
shapes ; sometimes it is a small scarf laid flat 





VELVET BASQUE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 15-18, 


bare, and the hair, in whatever way it may be 
arranged, even when massed on the top of the 
In a 
word, it is low even when it is high. The ex- 
aggeration called the Catogan queue has had its 
day, and has been moderated while becoming 
general; braids are rounded and crossed om the 


| neck, even when crépes, puffs, and coils are pre- 





served on the crown of the head. 

Butterflies, flies, and birds, of gray 
| or blue steel, vibrating on the extrem- 
ity of a flexible wire, are stuck in the 
hair for simple toilettes; for balls or 
evening receptions, flowers, feathers, 
and precious stones form the favorite 
ornaments of the coiffure. Flowers 
will. find_a formidable rival in the 
winged tribe of. birds. The latter 
are all the rage, and are Worn on 
bonnets, head-dresses, and the hair, 
together with garlands or bunches of 
flowers. The birds adopted by the 
present fashion are not those of form- 
er times, that is to say, ideal creatures, 
composed only of a head and a tail, 
or else transformed into a plume. 
Those which we now have are real 
stuffed birds, which have lived, and 
have been preserved by the skill of 
| the taxidermist; so that a fashionable 
| lady's coiffure furnishes materials for 
| a naturalist’s study—a thing quite in 
conformity with the demands of our 
realistic epoch. Let us add that care 
is taken to choose the handsomest of 
the small birds on whieh to confer the 
honor of figuring in the feminine toi- 
lette. Another ghost of former days 
is about to haunt the drawing-rooms, 
and to show itself in coiffures and on 
ball dresses, namely, the marabout, 
that shadow of a feather which our 
grandmothers loved so well, and our 
grandfathers thought so poetic. Mar- 
about, forsaken and despised by, or 
even unknown to, the present genera- 
tion, will-be worn this winter by the 
leaders of fashion, either alone or com- 
bined with precious stones. 
Our modistes are no longer content 
| with the thickness of matelassé, which 
| 
} 
| 
| 





certainly seemed more than sufficient ; 
they haye taken to embroidering the 
edges of the designs with a slender 
thread of gold, steel, or silver. Sumpt- 
uous dresses are made of this fabric. 
Among original toilettes we will men- 
’ | tion a dress of pink and lilac satin, 
| the latter serving as the lining and 
accessories. The long train of pink 
satin is lined with lilac satin, and 
Jooped and turned back here and 
there to show the lining. The half- 
long sleeves are slashed and under- 
laid with lilac satin, and the trim- 
ming of the tablier is composed of 
points turned back here and there to 
show ‘a lilac satin flat ruche. Noth- 
ing can be imagined more quaint and 
picturesque than this dress, which 
looks like a costume of the sixteenth 
century. EMMELINE RAYMOND. 








| 
| Keeping Flowers Fresu.—Ac- 
| cording to a communication addressed 
| to the Agricultural Society of Paris, 
cut flowers may be kept fresh for from 
| fifteen days to a month by inserting 
their stems in water in which sal am- 
moniac, or chloride of ammonia, has 
been dissolved in the proportion of 
seventy-five grains to the quart. 
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THE YEAR. 


Five faces has the Year to me: 
First, a snowy one we see, 
White and shining, full of fun 
Till the winter days are done. 


Then he turns a smiling face, 
Sweet with tenderness and grace, 
Spring-time garlands on his brow— 
Ob, the Year is lovely now! 


Soon he looks through summer flowers, 
Beaming on this world of ours ; 
Warm and glad and in his prime 

Is the Year in summer-time. 


. See! he flings the flowers aside; 
Glows he now in harvest pride. 
Red and brown and gold, the fall 
Shows the grandest face of all. 


One bright flash—the-glow is gone! 
Now the Year a frown puts on, 

He is growing very old, 

Cross and weary, stern and cold. 


He has been so good and kind, 
Poor old Year! we must not mind; 
Thinking of his early grace, 

We'll forget his cruel face. 


Love him as he goes away! 

Just a week from Christmas-day 
We shall have another year, 

White and bright and full of cheer. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, DEcEMBER 26, 1874. 








@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WeeEk.y for December 19 was issued 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a beautiful double- 
page engraving called “ Sea-weed Gath- 
erers,” several interesting sketches from 
the Island of Vulcano, views of the “ Ro- 
man Tattersalls,” etc. 

The SuPpPLEMENT also contains an- 
other installment of Miss Brappon’s 
Story, “A SrrRancE Wor Lp,” and the 
commencement of an extremely inter- 
esting series of papers designed to ‘l- 
lustrate the “ Higher Life of Animals.” 
These papers are full of fresh anecdote, 
and will be read with avidity. 

An illustrated Eicut-paGE SuppLe- 
MENT will be issued gratuitously with 
the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY for 
December 26. 





@@ An illustrated SUPPLEMENT, con- 
taining four brilliant illustrations— 
“The Dogs’ Christmas Dinner,” “The 
First Snow,” “The Snow Man,” . and 
“Trial of Sheep Dogs”—will be issued 
gratuitously with our next Number. 





&@ We shall shortly commence the 
publication in the Bazar of a new 
Serial Story, of thrilling interest, entitled 

“ HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 


by Miss M. E. Brappon, from advance 
sheets just received. 





CHRISTMAS. 


T would truly seem that peace and good- 
will were indeed rung in with the Christ- 
mas chimes, since does not every one’s heart 
expand and every one’s purse fly open at this 
auspicious season, and do not smiles and 
good humor prevail, and a wholesome desire 
that nobody shall miss a Christmas box or 
dinner, but that all shall partake of the 
general rejoicing and good cheer? What 
appeals more readily to the sympathies than 
a child with an empty stocking, or a family 
at a scantily furnished board that sends up 
no smoking savors? Who does not recall 
the image of Cosette placing her clumsy 
shoe in the chimney-corner with a twinge 
at the heart-strings? And does not every 
kindly housekeeper in the land measure 
out her plums and suet with a view to some 
pensioners on her bounty, and feel a sense 
of thankfulness that she may render their 

cup less bitter on one day of the year ? 

“Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry,” 


sang the old poet; and does not every one 
put care and complaint as far outside the 
door as may be on this occasion, and hide 
old grudges under the holly, and strive to 
‘wear a holiday face in spite of Fate? Is 
there any record of a dun on Christmas- 





day, and would not misfortune seem dou- 
bly cruel at this time, and is not happiness 
more imperative ? 

What a halo encircles Christmas-eve! 
“when stockings are hung by the chimney 
with care,” and Christmas-trees spring up, 
like Jack’s bean-stalk, in a single night, 
and dreams are haunted by Santa Claus 
and his reindeer, and the ancient supersti- 
tion declares that at twelve o’clock even 
the oxen in their stalls are all to be found 
on their knees, and 


“The bird of dawning singeth all night long.” 


The very name is melodious with the hymns 
and carols of centuries, and picturesque with 
the customs of every Christian nation: the 
little German children hurrying to church, 
each with her lighted taper; the minstrels 
who sing their carols before the carpenters’ 
shops in the streets of Rome; the represen- 
tations of the manger and the Holy Family 
in the Catholic churches; the habit of deco- 
rating nave and chancel, derived though it 
be from heathendom; the practice of kiss- 
ing under the mistletoe, familiar in many 
an English kitchen—all conspire to make 
the night shine as no other night ever 
shone. The habit of making gifts is like- 
wise supposed to be a relic of pagan rites 
celebrating the birth of Sol, but why may 
we not rather presume that the Christmas 
present is a commemoration of the gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh with which the 
inspired Wise Men followed the star in the 
east, and in memory of which little dough 
men were formerly presented to their cus- 
tomers by the bakers? Christmas-eve is 
essentially the children’s night, an inherit- 
ance from the Babe “whose birth-place was 
a manger,” and all over the land is yearly 
repeated the drama of their lovers hurry- 
ing to lay offerings at their feet; for them 
the Christmas-tree puts forth its buds; for 
them Santa Claus springs into being, full- 
statured. Who does not keep half a score 
of such nights, from the experience of one’s 
own childhood, embalmed in the memory, 
fragrant of evergreen boughs, when one 
seemed to be living in a delightful world 
of mystery on the verge of fairy-land; 
when even the avenue of days leading up 
to the precious season, like a via sacra, was 
paved with good intentions, self-sacrifice, 
and patient industry pricking its finger? 
What a charm there was in saving pennies 
at that period! what ecstasy in spending 
them! Does not the fire burn brighter to 
childish eyes on that night, and the stars 
seem to linger in their courses, and Jack 
Frost overdo himself in the matter of 
wreaths and fantastic etchings? For in- 
deed the ideal Christmas weather should 
be tingling, the fields draped in their shin- 
ing ermine, the leafless branches fringed 
with crystals, the pane painted with frond 
and fern, the wind bitter without, the bet- 
ter to accentuate warmth and cheerfulness 
within. Imagine a Christmas with roses 
blooming over the porch, windows open, 
and festive people playing croquet on the 
lawn, and let us thank our stars that we 
were born in the North-land; yet quite as 
oda would it appear to us to be set down in 
Paris on Christmas-day, where, though on 
other féte days the shop-keepers are fined 
if they do not close their stores, and though 
it is put down as a holiday in their calen- 
dar, and though France is a Catholic coun- 
try, we should find the shops driving a live- 
ly trade, every body haggling and working 
and pushing as usual, nobody in holiday 
trim, no Christmas hush in the air, no 
Christmas bells, no odor of plum-pudding 
—the French entertaining an unaccount- 
able prejudice against that great symbol 
of holiday faring—and no Christmas chants 
resounding through the churches, which 
celebrate high mass only on the eve, before 
ashowily adorned altar—all of which would 
seem as unnatural to us, doubtless, as the 
old custom, in some churches, of holding 
this festival in May and April. 





THEOPHILUS JOHN. 


RS. PADDOCK is a toy terrier of a 
woman. Her mind is the lightest 
embroidery of thought on her instinctive 
affections. The pangs and martyrdom of 
maternity, as in many another woman, have 
sensitized her into a new-born conscious- 
ness of ideas. There is even evident on her 
part an attempt at assimilation when she 
meets one, though by abnormal methods. 
She revolves about it like a squirrel in a 
cage, chips it off bit by bit, drags it through 
her bars, and pieces it together, though with 
a variety of misunderstandings, and not al- 
together after the original pattern, and may 
be fairly said at times to think, although 
with as much labor in getting her propor- 
tion out of the common stock of thought as 
has a tomtit over a cotton boll. Very like- 
ly you have met her, or at least her counter- 
part. 
Mrs. Paddock is the mother of Theophilus 





John, a lad between nine and ten years of 
age, freckled across the nose, with hair very 
much brushed up at the temples, and going 
about generally in the clutch of an unrea- 
sonably large collar. He represents to his 
mother the standard of time, measure, and 
general valuation. It is not such an hour 
of the day, but so many hours or minutes 
since Theophilus John started for school; 
things are not of such and such a size, but 
so much too large or too small for Theoph- 
ilus John; a conversation is interesting as 
it includes Theophilus John; people, books, 
and institutions are desirable as they inter- 
est or are of use to Theophilus John. The- 
ophilus John is sickly, and a physician has 
been summoned, who prescribed Nature. 
“Tf you wish him to leap as high, run as 
fast, stand as many feet in his stockings, 
and show as many inches around the chest 
as any other proper man, toss him into the 
‘mighty mother’s’ lap,” pronounces the doc- 
tor, looking thoughtfully at him. “He is 
a plant that has been kept out of the sun 
from dread of the storm. Let him walk, 
Tun, row, swim, dig. He needs light, earth, 
and fresh air as much as any plant, and can 
no more thrive without it.’ Mrs. Paddock 
listens attentively. Not a word does the 
small, cold, shivering woman believe. In 
her own experience she has found that Na- 
ture is not to be trusted with one’s time, 
neck, or best clothes, not to mention that 
there is no provision in her for, or even rec- 
ognition of the existence of, any such person 
as Theophilus John. She is quite sure that 
the “mighty mother” would as soon burn, 
drown, mangle, or freckle Theophilus John 
as any other mother’s Charles Augustus. 
Still, your doctor is your doctor. Besides, 
poor Mrs. Paddock has vague impressions 
that some people do manage to get some- 
thing out of her, and feels very much as if 
Nature were an odious godmother with a 
fortune in her lap for Theophilus John, if 
one could but get the better of her whims; 
or as if Nature and Theophilus John were 
two sides of an isosceles triangle, and it was 
her business to find a remaining side to con- 
nect the two which should satisfy Nature’s 
claims and yet show due regard for what is 
due to Theophilus John. For a lady whose 
standard is Theophilus John there are many 
difficulties in the construction of such a third 
side in a universe whose standard is not The- 
ophilus John. Still,she accepts the prescrip- 
tion as a sort of fetich, and sets about fulfill- 
ing it with the stupid faith of a worshiper 
of Voudou. 

But not without awful forebodings. It 
is a melancholy fact that boys who come to 
their death by drowning have invariably 
done so by going near the water, and that 
rowing and swimming have been the prin- 
cipal motors in these tragedies. It was at 
the height of the summer season, besides, 
when Mrs. Paddock commenced her attempt 
to bring about a better understanding be- 
tween Theophilus John and the “mighty 
mother.” Naturally, by a sort of terrifying 
concert of action, boys were every where get- 
ting themselves upset, taken with cramps, 
drowned, and reported in the papers, and 
naturally all these things were rehearsed 
line upon line, precept upon precept, in the 
ears of Theophilus John by Mrs. Paddock, 
and echoed and re-echoed from the lips of 
his grandmother and two maiden aunts. 
And the consequence is what might be ex- 
pected. Theophilus John talks largely, and 
chills the very marrow of his female rela- 
tives over their dessert, and on the piano 
or the dining-table, or in his own room on 
his mattress, can demonstrate the whole 
theory and practice of the art of swimming, 
and show himself master of the same. But 
down on the beach, when the hungry, de- 
ceitful waves are lapping at his feet, water 
a little cold and looking deep, he sudden- 
ly bethinks him of eel-grass, big holes, and 
boys who kissed their mothers for good-by 
at half past ten a.M., and at half past elev- 
en precisely were brought home drowned. 
Somehow he forgets both the theory and 
practice of the art of swimming; and say 
you were in the secret, you might measure 
the exact proportion of his afternoon scare 
by the size of the stories required in the 
evening to restore him to the balance of 
self-satisfaction. Little Munchausen! There 
is no gauge in his childish experience by 
which to measure the pains and palpitations 
of his tender audience, in whom no doubt 
checks the admiring and dreadful thrills 
with which they listen, or he would never 
have the heart. A whole after-life of devo- 
tion could hardly repay those fond believ- 
ing creatures for the pains and agonies with 
which they followed his after-dinner swim- 
ming. And that-eventful day—who shall 
fitly describe it?—when the female Pad- 
docks were gathered together on the beach 
in some such flutter as might Roman women 
watching lovers and husbands in the arena! 
Theophilus John stepped boldly out; the 
water reached his ankles. There was a si- 
multaneous “Oh!” Enjoying the sensation, 
he ventured further yet, almost to his knees. 





Mrs. Paddock entreats him “to be careful ;” 
the grandmother closes her eyes; the maid- 
en aunts convulsively clutch each other. 
But when (one toe well down in the grav- 
el) he proceeds furthermore with the con- 
tortions of swimming and dog-paddling, the 
Paddock breast swells with pride indeed; 
but there is also a general conviction that 
the thing has been carried quite far enough, 
and that even the doctor should be satisfied. 
And from that day Theophilus John prac- 
tices the art of swimming on his mattress 
only, much to his own and his mother’s sat- 
isfaction. 

His boating experiences with the “mighty 
mother” were not much more satisfactory. 
To begin, there is the danger, always pres- 
ent in Nature’s society, of taking cold. To 
people who know her as the Paddocks know 
her she is quite an Artful Dodger for laying 
siege to human constitutions, and overcom- 
ing all obstacles in the way of wraps and 
precautions. Mrs. Paddock herself has kept 
to the house throughout an entire winter 
for no other object than the avoidance of 
a cold, only to succumb to the worst form 
of dyspepsia at last, outwitted by Nature 
through some chink or key-hole. What 
might not be expected in a boat, which, from 
its nature, it was impossible to propel on dry 
land or to secure from draughts? Then Tom, 
Dick, and Harry are fond of boating, where- 
as Peter and James were your only proper 
associates. Again, boys sometimes stir about 
in boats and disturb the equilibrium, and so 
are drowned. And the Paddocks felt that 
these facts required legislation. It was made 
and provided that Theophilus John should 
on no account enter a boat without jacket 
and vest, however warm the day, and on 
no account should take off either garment ; 
that he should eschew Tom, Dick, and Har- 
ry; that he should sit perpendicularly, nev- 
er step from one seat to the other, or in any 
way change his position while in the boat; 
besides a host of by-laws, recommendations, 
and amendments too numerous to mention. 
Now, had there been no law, there had been 
no sin, but through the abundance of the 
commandments his boy nature was continu- 
ally tripping in the meshes. He was detect- 
ed in shirt sleeves; he was found with Tom, 
Dick, and Harry; it was believed, though 
not fully confirmed, that he did not sit per- 
pendicularly and motionless in boats; and 
so on through an infinite series of trans- 
gressions, till the climax came in his non- 
appearance one day at sundown. Messen- 
gers were sent north, south, east, and west. 
The soup cooled ; the roast spoiled unregard- 
ed. The ladies paced distractedly about, 
exchanging awful prognostications and rem- 
iniscences, and the Paddock mind was rap- 
idly approaching absolute delirious panic, 
when the truant appeared, half an hour late, 
his hair in his eyes, muddy, and dogged. It 
was felt that “this my son was dead and is 
alive again,” and that reproach was impos- 
sible. But there abruptly ended the Pad- 
dock Odyssey. Nature had behaved precise- 
ly as might be expected from her, and was 
not to be trusted. A boy who commenced, 
in boats, to be late by half an hour might 
end—what matter how he might end? Mrs. 
Paddock, the grandmother, and the two 
maiden aunts were fully determined that 
Theophilus John should never be that boy. 

Still, with these two portals firmly barred 
against her,it by no means followed that 
Nature had done with the Paddocks. On 
the contrary, she is continually springing 
out on them like a Jack-in-the-box, and con- 
stantly poking up Theophilus John to ram- 
ble, jump, dig, explore, experiment, in meth- 
ods and directions by which accidents are 
constantly occurring. And to appreciate a 
little the Paddock worry of mind, consider 
the manifold ways in which, for example, a 
boy might burn himself to death: he might 
meddle with matches; he might upset a 
lamp; he might come in contact with the 
gas; he might fall into scalding water; he 
might run away to a fire. 

And then the ways in which he could get 
himself blown up: by gunpowder; by guns 
and pistols when unloaded, or supposed to 
be unloaded (it is the same thing in the 
Paddock mind). 

Or he might throw a stone into a can of 
nitro-glycerine, and only be recognized by 
the pattern on his buttons. 

Or suppose he should be on hand when 
the boiler of some steamer or factory ex- 
plodes. Boys are always gaping! 

Or suppose he should be crushed under a 
half-finished building; under a loose brick ; 
under an insecure wall; under some bale or 
stone lowered by machinery; under some 
sign or post blown down by the wind. 

Or should get himself carved into bits by 
knives or steam-saws and things. 

Then the fatal facilities for taking colds, 
fevers, etc., afforded by all streets, railway 
and city cars, corners and crossings, ferries 
and excursions, by every body’s house and 
manner of living who may not be named 
Paddock. 

Then the possibility of injuring himself 
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by eating too much, too little; by base- 
balls and bats; by plays of all sorts; by 
fights with other boys; by encounters with 
rabid dogs and drunken men; by the sun, 
the rain, the wind, and the snow. 

It is necessary, therefore, to avoid, or to 
approach with much precaution, Matches, 

~ Lamps, Gas, Hot Water, Conflagrations, Gun- 
powder, Guns and Pistols, Nitro-Glycerine, 
Buildings, Bricks, Walls, Sigus, Machinery, 
Windows, Knives, Locomotives, City Cars, 
Steam-Saws, Streets, Schools and Churches, 
Ferries, Corners and Crossings, Excursions, 
Meals in general, Base-Balls and Bats, Oth- 
er Boys, Rabid Dogs, Drunken Men, Rainy 
Weather, Snow, Sun and Wind. 

A very fair list in my opinion, though by 
no means a perfechone. (To achieve that 
would require the Paddock perceptions, that 
scent danger as a sleuth-hound does its prey.) 
Such as it is, it makes the bulk of the Pad- 
dock litany, chanted daily, with a“ Save and 
deliver us,” in the ears of Theophilus John. 
The state of feverish qui vive and cackling 
warning; the amount of home legislation 
and long-headed device, required of the eld- 
er Paddocks in this most unequal struggle 
with Nature, bristling with the dangers of 
the universe; the times without number 
that Theophilus John “forgets” or did not 
know; the awful uncertainty as to where 
their active foe may have them next; the 
distracting dread of omitting, after all, due 
precaution—all make the process of “ bring- 
ing up” Theophilus John a nerve-shaking, 
harassing, hair- whitening process. Mrs. 
Gargery’s “ bringing up by hand” pales be- 
side it. The life of a frontier settler during 
an Indian war is calm by comparison. 

If, now, as the result of this unwinking 
watchfulness, this sleepless devotion, this 
palpitating prescience, this exploring of 
earth, sea, and sky with moral antenns for- 
ever vibrating, a moral circle were drawn 
about Theophilus John, in which he grew 
round, ruddy, vigorous, dauntless, upright ; 
say his eyes were clear, nerves steady, breath 
full and deep, smile ready, temper sweet, 
disposition modest and loving, no praise 
could be too warm. But Theophilus John 
is sallow and selfish; has old eyes, with a 
tired look, sly lips, no nerve, poor digestion, 
and headaches; sends his grandmother to 
the attic to hunt his ball, views his mother 
with contempt, and measures the universe 
by his six inches of Theophilus John! Above 
all, there is in him somehow, subtly express- 
ed in look, tone, and manner, that indescrib- 
able vibration, out of time with the rhythm 
of the universe, that announces—falsehood. 
There is a doubt of him, though never once 
expressed, haunting the Paddock mind, a 
vague dissatisfaction concerning him, a 
wrinkle somewhere, as said in the begin- 
ning. And what is to be done about it? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HOLIDAY DRESSES. 


ULL-DRESS toilettes for Christmas parties 
and New-Year’s Day receptions are being 
prepared by the modistes, and merchants are 
displaying the richest fabrics for such dresses, 
Soft richly repped gros grains called faille are 
most used for these dresses. ‘These are of very 
delicate hues, but of deeper and more positive 
tone than the fade tints of last winter. Perhaps 
the greatest variety of shades is shown in the 
flesh pink that is now fashionably worn both by 
brunettes and blondes. ‘This soft, charming col- 
or is trimmed with white lace, tulle, or crépe 
lisse, or else the plain fuille is associated with 
brocade of the same shade or with gros grain that 
has a watered stripe. ‘The blue for evening 
wear has a silvery sheen that requires gas-light 
to deepen and bring it out fully. Green failles 
are of the pale clear tint called crystal. Tea-rose 
is still a favorite shade when worn with some 
deep rich color, such as brown or garnet. Pearl, 
lavender, and mauve tints complete the list of 
evening colors, These, failles cost from $2 to 
$4 a yard, are richly repped, yet soft and pli- 
able. 
BROCADES. 


Richly brocaded silks of a single color are im- 
ported to match the plain gros grains just de- 
scribed. ‘These brocades are seldom used for 
an entire dress, but form parts of it; for in- 
stance, the basque, apron, or trained over-skirt 
will be of brocade, with sleeves and lower skirt 
of plain gros grain, or perhaps of Chambéry 
gauze. ‘The fabric is not the stiff heavy brocade 
once worn by dowagers, but is of yielding text- 
ure, and drapes beautifully. Price $5. 


POMPADOUR BROCADES, 


Amonz beautiful novelties are the Pompadour , 


brocades for court trains or for tabliers, or else 
petticoats under draped over-skirts. The newest 
are in quaint Japanese colors and figures, with 
pale pink, blue, or green grounds, brocaded with 
soft raised figures that look like chenille em- 
broidery. White Pompadour brocades are ex- 
ceedingly handsome with their creamy white 
grounds strewn with flowers in their natural col- 
ors—violets, rose-buds, mignonette and, fleurs-de- 
lis, in large long-stemmed clusters tied with a 
ribbon of blue. These are $4 a yard, and are 
worn with vest, sleeves, and petticoat of pale 
blue or rose velvet, 





WATERED STRIPED FAILLE. 

Moiré or watered striped failles are of a single 
shade, and show alternate stripes two or three 
inches wide of plain repped fuille and of beautifal 
moiré designs. ‘hese are made into elaborate 
polonaises, princesse over dresses, cuirasses, and 
aprons, edged with side pleatings of plain faille, 
lace, or else flower fringe, and worn with a train 
of plain faille. The white-striped moirés are also 
being used for bride-maids’ toilettes, They cost 
from $3 50 to $4 50 a yard. 


NEW BRIDAL DRESSES. 


Creamy white and pearl white failles are both 
shown for wedding dresses, but the preference is 
for the former. The prices range from $4 to $10 
a yard, ‘The first quality is handsome enough 
for any lady, and the finest is of remarkable beau- 
ty—thick, heavily repped, yet pliable and soft; 
indeed, it is no longer a commendation that a silk 
is stiff enough to stand alone. White satins are 
shown in various qualities, costing from $3 50 
to $10 a yard. 

Trains of new wedding dresses measure from 
sixty to seventy inches in length, which is longer 
than those of ordinary evening dresses. The new 
and appropriate fashion is to adjust this train in 
a wide quadruple pleat from the belt down, as 
this smooth flowing fold is far prettier under a 
veil than any bunched-up over-skirt or pouf train. 
Three breadths of silk form this train, and the 
pleat is held in position by tapes underneath, un- 
til near the bottom, where it spreads out like a 
fan. There is no flounce, of course, on these 
back breadths. A deep side pleating is across 
the foot of the front and side gores, and above 
this is a square tablier, formed by three bias 
bands of silk, piped on each side, and edged be- 
low by a tulle pleating. These cross the front 
breadths and extend up the side gores to the 
belt, producing a very pretty effect. Clusters 
of orange flowers are down the middle of this 
tablier, and also down the tulle jabot that trims 
the box-pleat behind. The basque is a long 
smooth cuirass with pointed neck and antique 
sleeves, trimmed with abundant ruches of tulle 
around neck and elbows, with merely a piped 
band on the edge of the basque. Little shell 
bows of silk fasten the front, and one is placed 
on the back of the waist and on each elbow. 

Another stately wedding dress is partly of 
white gros grain and partly satin. ‘The front or 
petticoat is of white satin, trimmed with two five- 
inch pleatings, lapping, a puff, and a standing 
ruffle two and a half inches wide. Over this is 
a train of white corded silk seventy inches long 
behind, with the sides cut three different lengths, 
forming a square front and deeper square cor- 
ners on the sides. Two large bows are down the 
front. The basque has a postilion back with a 
smooth cuirass front. ‘The bride-maids’ dresses 
accompanying this are of checked Chambéry 
gauze over white silk. 


NEW-YEAR’S RECEPTION DRESSES. 


Pink promises to be the color of the season— 
indeed, every thing pertaining to red is shown, 
from the delicate China rose tints to that deep 
cardinal that Worth combines with black so suc- 
cessfully. A dress made for a young lady to re- 
ceive calls in on New-Year’s Day is of flesh pink 
gros grain, made with a quadruple box-pleated 
train, while the front has side-pleated flounces 
fringed out on the lower edge. The over dress 
of watered striped silk of the same shade is low 
in the neck, and has the front extended to form 
a deep square apron of two breadths of the silk. 
The back has a postilion basque. A bertha of 
tulle pleating is around the neck, and the whole 
over dress is trimmed with an exquisite fringe 
of lilies-of-the-valley. Two large fringed bows 
are set on the pleat behind, and flowers are nes- 
tled in the loops, 

Another pink silk dress for a bright-eyed bru- 
Nette has transparent sleeves and long over-skirt 
made of a new gauze of mixed pink and silver 
that drapes as softly as crape. The skirt has 
two shirred flounces, each edged with side pleat- 
ing. High cuirass waist, laced behind, and puff- 
ed gauze sleeves, 

A stately matron will receive her New-Year’s 
guests in a dress of heavy black silk that Worth 
has trimmed with cardinal-color. Two rows of 
cardinal silk side pleatings are around the train, 
inserted under leaf points of the black silk. The 
front has a black apron with a fan pleating of 
cardinal set in the middle from the belt down, 
and flying open like a fan just spread. The back 
has an elaborate over-skirt faced with color, and 
draped differently on each side. The basque 
has facings, pleatings, and jet trimmings. 

A blue velvet dress for a fais young blonde 
has shirred flounces of the velvet and a basque, 
without an over-skirt. A second navy blue toi- 
lette has a silk skirt with pleatings and shirred 
ruffles, and a princesse over dress made of velvet- 
striped Sicilienne, bordered with a ruche of os- 
trich feathers. 

There is a fancy for unique combinations of 
color in evening dresses, ‘Thus seal brown vel- 
vet is used for facings, flounces, loops, sashes, 
and straps over bows on pale blue silk dresses 
and with flesh pink silks. Tea-rose silks have 
chestnut brown or else deep garnet velvet trim- 
mings, and quantities of exotic leaves for garni- 
ture. Two shades of red—one pale rose, the 
other vivid crimson—are considered yery stylish 
together. 

Flower trimmings are more abundantly used 
than ever. A triple garland forms the tablier, 
clusters are down the sides, and long sprays 
trim the box-pleated train. 


HINTS TO DRESS-MAKERS, 


High corsages of evening dresses have rounded 
fronts with postilion basques. Low corsages are 
mostly cuirasses, smooth over the hips and laced 
behind, but the pointed front and back are still 
worn, 








lustrated in Bazar No. 51, Vol. VII. The length 
of trains varies from fifty-five to sixty-five inches, 
Four yards is wide enough for the longest train. 
The front and sides must cling closely, and the 
back must be bouffantly draped, or else in a 
pleated train. Light fluffy silks are beautiful 
wheu made into side pleatings, raveled on the 
lower edge to form fringe. Short sleeves are in- 
variably one large puff, and are usually of the 
tulle or gauze used for trimming. Knife pleat- 
ings of plain white grenadine or gauze trim col- 
ored silks simply for young ladies; tulle is also 
used in the same way. ‘The muslin pleatings of 
two years ago are seldom seen now. 


NEW BIAS CUTTER. 


An excellent and simple invention for cutting 
a perfect bias has just been perfected, and is sold 
for $2. In these days of folds and flounces we 
have all learned how difficult it is to cut a true 
bias, and how bad the effect is when this perfect 
bias is not secured, A triangular measure with 
straight and bias inches marked upon it is the 
plan resorted to for obtaining this difficult result, 
and securing a saving of time, trouble, and ma- 
terial, which will be appreciated above all by 
dress-makers and merchants. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames ConneLty; and Gepney; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLzE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart 
&Co.; Witson & Grete ; and Georcx Moore. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss CusHMan is stated by a contemporary to 
have “made more money than any other Amer- 
ican actor except Forrest.” This is hardly ac- 
curate. The richest actor this country has pro- 
duced, and who still keeps his fortune, is Joun 
E. Owens, who has increased his estate by judi- 
cious investment. It is worth nearly, if not 
quite, a million. Next to OwEns comes Jer- 
FERSON, who is not only rich in interest-paying 
securities, but has plantations and estates in 
Louisiana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and else- 
where, and is constantly and largely adding to 
his capital. Mr. Barney WILLIaMs is also a 
rich man, worth not less than half a million; 
owns valuable productive real estate in New 
York city; has ‘“ governments,” and is constant- 
ly making money. There are many American 
actors who have earned and saved enough upon 
the interest of which they can live handsomely 
—Lester WaLiack, CHanrrav, Epwin Av- 
AMS, FLORENCE, WILLIAM WARREN, MaaGcie 
Mircue.., Lorra, and others. 

—EDMOND ABOUT, in a recent number of the 
London Atheneum, pays this compliment to a 
brother author: “‘ JULES VERNE, who has just 
obtained a great success with a drame de féerie 
géographique, is the most instructive of our nov- 
elists. Nobody commits suicide in his books, 
nor pays addresses to married women; passion 
is absent from them, and crime is unknown. 
But never has the brain ef an honest man found 
the secret of attracting readers by more novel or 
more varied devices.”’ 

—This is told of James TaYLor, a verywealthy 
owner and manager of coal mines in PerrysOhio: 
He was formerly a journalist. Believing that 
Perry County was the heart of the trans-Alle- 
ghany coal-fields, he went on a pedestrian tour 
of thorough inspection in that section, intend- 
ing to describe what he saw in letters to a Chi- 
cago newspaper. After gathering all the access- 
ible information, he stopped at Columbus, where 
he met the late Governor Top, to whom he de- 
scribed his trip. The Governor appreciated more 
fully than did TayLor the value of the discov- 
ery. ‘* Don’t publish it,’ he said, “‘ but go down 
there and buy up and contract for 50,000 acres 
of the most promising land you can find. I will 
back you up.” TayLor had made the tour on 
his own account, intending to sell his letters to 
the eg os that would pay him the most. 
So the information that had been acquired was 
legitimately his own, and he used it as advised. 
Governor Top died too soon to profit by the en- 
paar yam but other men furnished the capital, 
and now TaYLor is a millionaire. 

—Lord RoszBerry, who is now in this coun- 
try for the second time, will, it is said, return to 
England with an American wife. The lady is 
said to be the daughter of a gentleman occupy- 
ing the highest position in social and financial 

e. 


—Miss Mary Atsop Kine, daughter of the 
laté Mr. Cuartes Kine (for some years presi- 
dent of Columbia College, and earlier in life ed- 
itor of the New York American, a respectable 
evening journal established by him in this city 
in the year 1819, and self-sustaining for about 
twenty-tive years), was married a few days since 
in Paris to M. WappineTon, formerly Minister 
of Public Instruction under M. Tuzgrs, and Dep- 
uty in the National Assembly. 

—Mr. Eve.yn BELLEw, eldest son of the late 
J. M. BELLEW, is about to appear in England as 
a public reader. He is said to have talent, and 
his personal resemblance to his father is remark- 
able. He has had a little experience on the 
stage, and was one of the company engaged by 
Mr. Frecuter for the Lyceum Theatre; but that 
proved ‘‘ one of our failures,” and the company 
did not ‘‘ interpret.” 

—Miss CHARLOTTE VON YHLEN, a young Swed- 
ish lady, whose name has heretofore been men- 
tioned in these columns as having won distinc- 
tion in various American and European universi- 
ties, has recently established herself as a physi- 
cian in this city. Miss YaLen is a thorough gen- 
tlewoman, and has achieved position not from 
the mere courtesy of the opposite sex, but by 
close, well-directed study, and a peculiar apti- 
tude for the profession of her choice. 

—Miss Forses, daughter of Mr. Patt 8. 
Forses, mainly of this city, though abiding 
much in Paris, London, and China, was married 
a few days since to the Duc de Praslin. The 
duke, who is forty years old, is owner of Vaux, 
one of the loveliest chateaux in France. His 
brother, Comte Horace DE CHOISEUL, is well 
known in the diplomatic world, having been 
representative of France in Italy while M. Taters 
was in power. : 

—Mr. Ropert OapeEN, who died in Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, last year, provided by will for 
a college, to be called by his name, for the bene- 


| fit of the children of Warren County. For this 
The best trained skirt pattern is that il- | he left $75,000, which was most of his fortune. 








To his step-daughter, Mrs. STRANGE, he left 
nothing except the privilege of sending her 
children to this school free of charge. As the 
editice is not going up with much rapidity, Mrs. 
STRANGE writes to the executors of Mr. OGDEN’s 
will to say that if they do not expedite matters 
her children will be too old to attend the college. 

—Madame Jenny Van Zanpr has a daughter 
of fourteen whose vocal powers are said to be 
quite wonderful. It is said that MapLeson, the 
London manager, offers to give her four years 
instruction under the most eminent Italian mas- 
ters, during which time she will receive $2000 a 
year, on condition that he shall have her music- 
al services for six years from the period of her 
début in opera. 

—Miss Karte Frevp’s father, who was a very 
clever actor and writer in his day, is said to have 
written that wonderful epic called The Loafer’s 
Soliloquy, which opens thus: 

“Oh, when I think of what I am, 
And what I used to was, 
I think I've thrown myself away 
Without sufficient cosa.” 

—Among Mr. Murat Hatsteap’s other amus- 
ing reminiscences of Iceland, he says that the 
whole military force of the island consists of one 
policeman, who keeps watch at night; and that 
the Iceland ponies are hitched together in single 
file, the tail of the front one being fastened by a 
thong to the jaw of the next, and so on. He 
also thinks that the people of Iceland would be 
improved by more washing. 

—The following is an epitaph on Mr. Larrp, 
the Alabama builder, from the London Figaro: 
‘“*On Thursday last died Mr. Largp, the member 
for Birkenhead. The public life of Mr. Larrp 
was without reproach. In private life he built 
and dispatched the Alabama. His memory will 
be long kept green in the budget, and he has an 
enduring monument in the taxation of his coun- 
trymen.” 

—Lucy Hooper says that when ADELINA 
Patti acted the heroine in The Huguenots she 
was called out at the end of the act, and her 
drooping form, shadowed eyes, and faltering step 
caused many in the audience to declare that she 
was totally exhausted. But, as she told an in- 
timate friend afterward, this appearance of ex- 
haustion was but the carrying ont of her part. 
“Had I come forward smiling and sprightly,” 
she said, ‘‘after the tragic emotion and the ex- 
citement of the greatest scene of the opera, my 
enemies would have said, ‘She does not enter 
into her part; she can not feel it. She is Rosi- 
na, not Valentine, a chanteuse de roulades, not a 
great artiste.’’’ Sensible little Partr! And 
how wonderfully pretty she is, and how girlish- 
ly youthful in appearance! 

—Count ZosowiTz, an Austrian leutenant, 
lately made a heavy bet that he woald ride from 
Vienna to Paris on one horse in fifteen days. He 
won it by twelve minutes, and the horse showed 
no signs of fatigue. He was received at the Bar- 
riére du Trone by 2000 people. It is said that 
$1,000,000 were wagered on the event. 

—Mrs. J. W. GILBERT, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, is to play a correspondence game of chess 
with Miss Rupoeg, of England, who is said to be 
the best lady player in Europe. 

—Mr. EMERSON will write the inscription for 
the Lexington monument, and deliver the ad- 
dress at its dedication. 

—JOHN Baptiste Horwitz, of St. Louis, has 
seen changes. At this writing he is the oldest 
inhabitant of St. Louis; saw the first steamboat 
arrive there, drove the first hearse ever kept 
there, was cheated out of his property there, 
and now keeps dancing school there. 

—Madame VAN DE Weyer, widow of the Bel- 
gian minister to England, has ordered that the 
pension granted to her on ber widowhood by 
the Belgian government shall be paid annually 
to the widow of some Belgian literary man. 

—On Sunday, November 1, the usual half- 
yearly service of the Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered in the little parish church at Crathie, 
in the immediate neighborhood of Balmoral. 
The Queen, the Princess Beatrice, and the la- 
dies and gentlemen attending the court were 

resent. After the sermon her Majesty and the 

rincess BEATRICE left the royal pew and en- 
tered that of the minister, the Rev. Mr. Camp- 
BELL, where they partook of the communion. 
The Rev. Dr. TAYLOR served the table, and after 
suitably addressing the communicants, handed 
the bread and wine to her Majesty, and these 
were in turn handed to the Princess BEaTricer, 
the lady-in-waiting, and Mrs. CAMPBELL. The sil- 
ver communion service presented to the church 
by her Majesty was used on the occasion. 

—Lord Brron said, ‘Iam acquainted with no 
immaterial sensuality so delightful as good act- 
ing.”? It would be almost impossible to wit- 
ness any thing more delightful than the admi- 
rable acting in Mr, Boucicav.t’s new play, The 
Shaughraun, in which the author as actor is at 
his best, and where the whole cast is as near per- 
fection as is possible in the modern theatre. 

—Several recent failures among the grain and 
produce dealers of New York for amounts vary- 
ing from $100,000 to $300,000 recall the fact that 
the way in which some of the old gentlemen of 
history failed throws our twopenny affairs quite 
into the shade. Cassar, before he entered into 
public life, was short $1,000,000, with no assets, 
and purchased the friendship of Quasor for 
$2,500,000 (which was a pleasant thing for Qua- 
sor). Mare Antony failed for $1,500,000 on 
the ides of March, but got an extension of only 
a few days, and paid 100 cents. Those old 
“*swells’’ used to get short and fail and com- 
promise just as they do in Wall Street. 

—Every few days we have a fresh pen-picture 
of Count MottKe. The last is by a peripatetic 
Englishman, who has spent a little time among - 
those with whom the count doth most consort, 
and according to whom he is any thing but pop- 
ular, and a most insufferable prig. It is told of 
him that when a simple colonel he astonished 
the members of his mess by regularly taking ten 
frederick-d’ ors out of his pocket at the begin- 
ning of dinner and laying them beside his plate. 
Regularly after dinner he repocketed the gold, 
buttoned up his coat, looked sourly round, and 
disappeared. It was resolved to ask him the 
meaving of this strange behavior. ‘* Well,’”’ he 
said, “‘I have noticed that from the time I en- 
tered this regiment the conversation at table 
has always turned on women, or cards, or horse- 
racing, and 1 had determined to make a present 
of the ten pieces of gold to the first man who 
should start a sensible subject. No one has 
yet earned them.” Even on congenial topics 
MOLTKE is never very talkative, being famous 
for holding his tongue in ten different languages. 
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canvas is ornamented on the out- 
side with point Russe embroidery 
of brown chenille and filling silk, 
and is furnished on the inside with 
a needle-case and spools 
of cotton. ‘To make the 
case cut of silver canvas 
one piece ten inches long 
and an ‘inch and three- 
quarters wide, which is 


Border for Lingerie, etc. 
White Embroidery. 

Tuts border is worked on Swiss muslin 
or batiste in satin, back, and half- 
polka __ stitch 
with fine em- 
broidery cot- 
ton, and finish- 
ed on the edge 









Borver For Lincerie, ETc. with _ button- ornamented with fine 
Wuite EmBrowwery. holestitch seal- brown chenille and brown MIGNARDISE AND CrocHET EDGING FOR 
lops. . “ filling silk in point Russe, LINGERIE, ETC. 
Mi ai E , ; Crocuet Emery Cusnion IN THE ForRM OF A and ig lined with brown 2 
rie ignardise and Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. Sartor’s Hat. lustring. On the inside fasten by means of brown silk soutache two 
luis edging is worked with mignardise edged on the sides with _ pieces of white flannel, which are pinked on the edges, and which serve 


long loops, on each of which four 
small loops are woven, and with 
twisted crochet cotton, No. 80, as 
follows: Ist round.—>* 4 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the next four small 
loops of the mignardise, working 
off the upper veins of the de. not 
each separately, but together, draw- 


for holding needles, and three spools 
of cotton, fastening the soutache on 
one side of the case with several 
stitches, passing it through the hole 
in the middle of the spools, and then 
fastening it on the opposite side of the 
case. The ends of the case are fur- 
nished with ribbons for closing. 


Case for Turkish Tobacco and 
Cigarette Paper. 
Tuts case consists of a piece of 





















































































‘THREAD AND NEEDLE Case. 
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Case ror TurxisaH Tosacco anp 
CIGARETTE PAPER. 
For pattern and design see Suppl., No. XI., Fig. 30. 


ing the thread through once, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 
4 de. on the following four small loops of the 
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1 yp ge ye gg om ne ees See ST = card-board covered with light brown rh a 

Fig. 1.—Portrrouio For Let- . “es rw ci edibend Sisentehs silk and ornamented in point Russe em- 7" > APRS Ee 
TERS, ETC.—|[See Figs. 2 and 3, rR mets : sd broidery, and a bag of dark brown silk, 4%) 


once, 2 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting 4 

of 5 ch. and 1 single crochet ‘“ 
on the first of these), 2 ch., and 
repeat from *. 2d round. F 
—> 1 sc. (single crochet) on 


me 
which serves to hold the Turkish ?) 
bacco. A piece of card-board 
of suitable size is fastened on 


the bottom of the case, and in 
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cut from Fig. 30, Supple- 
ment, one piece of card- 
board and two pieces of 
light brown silk, and or- 
nament one of the silk 


(Xe 
‘y lowing p., and repeat 
from *. 3d round.—On 
the other side of the mi- 
gnardise always alternate- 
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Yvvvyyyy y sp Bia Tito re pieces for the outside in 
Goarerrorth nex smé » och. i uss oide ‘ . 
+424/ round.—Always alternately 1 dc. Laggan pga .+ Fig. 1.—Srcrion oF 
aS an tom cen ated of the the design gixen on Lapy’s Crocaet GARTER. 
preceding round, 2 ch., and [See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 30 with brown 

silk im two shades. Cover the 
card-board on both sides with 
the pieces of silk, bind the 
edge with narrow brown 
silk ribbon, and fold the 
corners on the outside along 
the dotted line. For 
the bag cut of dark 
brown silk one piece 
three inches and a quar- 
ter wide and twelve 
inches long, and furnish 
it on the upper edge 
with a hem, through 
which brown silk 
cords are run; sew 
the under edge of 
the bag to the 
card-board, which 
is covered with 
silk, on the inside 
along the dot- 
ted lines, and 
sew the bag to | 
the folded cor-- | 
ners of the 
card -board.— 
For the pocket 
cut a four-cor- [xserTion For Lin- 
nered piece Of gyre, Erc.—WHITE 
card-board to Emsromery, 


pass over two stitches. 


Crochet Emery Cush- 
ion in the Form of a 
Sailor’s Hat. 


Tuts emery cush- 
ion is worked with 
black saddler’s. silk 
in single crochet on 
a cord foundation. 
Begin the hat in the 
centre of the crown 
with a foundation of § 
12 st. (stitch), . 
close these in a 
ring with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), and 
then work on a 
foundation of 
black dress cord 
eight rounds, 
always going 
forward, In 
the first of 
these rounds 
work 2 st. on 
each founda- 
tion st.; in 
Fig. 2.—Srction or the remain- 

Lapy’s CrocHet ing rounds 
GARTER. 















widen in such a 
manner that the 
work neither 
draws nor gath- 
ers. Next work brown silk, bind 
five rounds with- it with narrow 
out changing the Cuitevaine Pocxet.—Fot Size. brown silk rib- / 
number of st., bon on the 
and finally six edge, and 
rounds more fasten iton 3 
for. the brim the under 
of the hat; side of the 
in the first of case. A button 
these rounds and cord loop 
work 2 st. in- serve for clos- 
stead of 1 st. ing the pocket. 
GentLeman’s Foot-Morr. on every second follow- 






suit the bottom of 
the case, cover it 
on both sides with 

































Lapy’s Foot-Murr. 





; : : For design see Suppl t, No. XIL, Fig. 31. 
For design see Supplement, No. 8. ing st., and in the re- Portfolio for ft a RY Fae: se y 

maining rounds work Letters, etc., x 

so that the brim of the : wi 

hat neither draws nor Figs. 1-3. 


Tus portfolio 
is made of fawn- 
colored faille, and 

+ is lined with white 
moiré_ . antique. 
The front and the 


gathers. In the crown 
of the hat fit a small 
cushion filled © with 
emery. Sew a card- 
board foundation cov- 
ered with black silk 





to the edge of the hat flap are ornament- 
on the at ai side, and Kxirrep Giove Ksirrep Mit- eq with embroid- 
trim the hat with nar- For CHILD penton ery. To make the 
row blue silk ribbon FROM 8 To 10 Cun " portfolio cut of 
and an anchor. YEARS OLD. /HILD FROM — the material and 


6 to 8 Years 


lining and of card- 
OLD. 


f i inin 
Thread and Nee- en ae 
Borper For Baskets, Portrovios, Etc. dle Case, Knittep Leeernc For CHILD FROM inches and three- Fig. 2.—Detait or Breav. Bett, Fro. 1, 
Sati anp CuHain Stitch EMBROIDERY. Tuts case of silver 3 to 5 YEARS OLD. quarters long and Pace 869.—Fuiv Size. 
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five inches and three-quarters wide for the front, and 
for the back and flap cut one piece of the same width 
and nine inches and a quarter long, and round it off 
slightly for the flap. Transfer the designs, as shown 
by Figs. 2 and 3, to the outside of the front, and 
work the embroidery of the winged wheel in satin, 
half-polka, and knotted stitch, and point Russe, with 
brown saddler’s silk in several shades. Work the 
bird with similar silk in simple and dovetailed satin 
stitch. ‘The flap is embroidered in satin and half- 
polka stitch with brown silk. Line the different parts 
of the portfolio with moiré antique, join them witl» 
soufflets of fawn-colored faille, and bind the portfolio 
all around with brown silk ribbon. A metal lock 
serves for closing. 


Lady’s Knitted, Crochet, and Netted Hood. 


Tuts hood is knit entirely plain, in rounds going 


back and forth, with white zephyr worsted and wood- § 


en needles. ‘The trimming consists of a border cro- 
cheted with white zephyr worsted and pink floss silk, 
through which narrow pink ribbon is run, a netted 
ruche, and a rosette, bows, and strings of pink satin 
ribbon. Cut the hood from Fig. 10, Supplement, 
having first joined on the piece turned down in Sup- 
plement, and lengthening the scarfs by twenty inches 
in the direction of the arrow-heads. Begin the hood 
in the middle on the under edge with a chain stitch 
foundation to suit the length of the whole lower outer 
edge, and which should be worked with a medium- 





Sure ror Girt From 83 To 5 Years orp, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs. 24-27. 


sized wooden crochet needle. Take up the 
middle 3 of these foundation st. (stitch) on 
the needle, and going back and forth on 
these, knit all plain, in doing which knit up 
the requisite number of the remaining foun- 
dation st. at the end of the corresponding 
rounds according to the pattern, and narrow 
on the front edge in the requisite manner. 
After finishing the hood edge it all around 
with a crochet border worked as follows: 
Ist round (with white worsted).—Always 

1 sc. (single crochet) on each 
edge st. 2d round.—Always 
1 de. (double crochet) on 
each st. in the preced- 
inground. 3d round. 
—Always _alter- 

































Neepie-Boox.—Fottr Size. 
Satmxy anp Har-potka Stitcn, 
AND Porxnt Russt EMBROIDERY. 


—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the preceding 
round, * seven times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the upper two veins of the next stc., then 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of the next 3 ch., and 
repeat from *; finally, instead of 1 sc., work 3 sl. 
on the second, third, and fourth st. in this round. 6th 


round (with pink floss silk).—Always alternately 5 ch., 


Fig. 2.—Detatt or Portrotio, Fie. 1, Pace 864. 








Fig. 1.—Borper For LIncerte, ETC. 
Ware Emsprorpery. 


nately 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the next st. in the preceding 
round, 5 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 2 st. ; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the first sc. in this round. 4th round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. 
in the preceding round, * 1 sc. on the next st. (the middle one 
of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round), 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
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Lapy’s Kyitrep, Crocuet, anp Netrep Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 10. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper For LINGERIE, ETC. 
Wuitt EmsBrorpery. 


tration. 


Case for Postage Stamps. 


Tuts case of green silk is ornamented in point 
Russe embroidery. ‘To make it cut of green silk 
and net one piece from Fig. 29, Supplement, 
transfer the design to the silk, and work the 
embroidery in point Russe with green saddler’s 
silk and gold cord, as shown by the illustra- 


middle one of the next 5 ch., 1 ch., 
seven times alternately 1 stc. (short 
treble crochet) on the next 5 ch., I ch., 
and repeat from +; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. inthis round. 5th round. 
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QuaRTER OF CuSHION.—Cross StitcH EMBROIDERY. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Black; ®% Dark Red; © Light Red; & Dark Green; 
& Light Green; © Light Gray; @ 1st (darkest), 9 2d, - 8d (lightest), Fawn; ® Dark Gray. 


as shown by the illustration. 


dle-case, as shown by the illustration. 





fill the inter- 
vals 
bars and 
wheels of fine thread, in the manner shown by the illus- 


1 sc. on the middle one of the next 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round ; finally, work the sc. on the 3 sl. of the 
preceding round. 


For the netted ruche trimming, 


s set on threefold in the middle of the front 
as show 
requisite length with white zephyr worsted, net four 
rounds on a mesh seven-eighths of an inch in cireum- 
ference, and edge the strip on both sides with one 
round worked with pink floss silk. 
ished strip in rose box-pleats, and sew it on the hood 
as shown by the illustration and indicated on the 
pattern, 


n by the illustration, work a foundation of tle 


Arrange the fin- 


having first pleated the hood, fastening two 
one @. Finally, furnish the hood with the 


bows and strings. 


Needle-Book.—Satin and Half-polka 

Stitch, and Point Russe Embroidery. 
Tuts triangular needle-book consists of a piece 
of black velvet, ornamented with embroidery, and 
furnished with a needle-case fastened by means of 


To make the needle-book cut a four-cornered 


piece of velvet and black lustring lining, and em- 


the velvet in satin and half-polka stitch, and 
t Russe, with saddler’s silk of various colors, 
Join the material and 
bind the needle-book all around with narrow 


black silk ribbon, fold it three-cornered, and furnish 


bands of ribbon, which serve to hold the nee- 
Furnish the 





P FOR CHILD FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 19-28. 


inside of the needle-book with pinked pieces 
of white flannel. Black gros grain ribbons 
serve for closing. 


Borders-for Lingerie—White Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese borders are worked on Swiss mus- 
lin, batiste, or fine linen in satin, half-polka, 
and knotted stitch, and edged with button- 
hole stitched scallops. After finishing the 
embroidery cut away the material for the 
border shown by Fig. 1, according to the de- 
sign, and 


with 








Cask FoR Postage Stamps. 
Fou Size. 
For pattern and design see Supple- 
29. 


ment, No. X., Fig. 4 


tion. Furnish the case with gmeen lus- 
tring lining and an interlining of card-board, 
and bind it all around with narrow green silk 


oa ribbon. Fold the case along the straight line, 
= turn down the corners on the outside along the 


lines, and furnish them with buttons and but- 
for closing. 


NN 


Fig. 3.—Detait oF Portrorio, Fre. 1, Pace 864, 
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Lady’s Crochet Garter, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 864. 


Tats garter acr part of the requi- 
site length and an inch and three-quarters wide, which 
is furnished with a button-hole on one end, and with 
a narrower piece worked to a point on the other end. 
In adjusting the garter the narrow end is drawn through 
the button-hole, and slipped in between the garter and 
the stocking. The garter is worked crosswise with 
twisted crochet cotton, No, 30, partly in ribbed and 
partly in open-work crochet stitch, Begin on the end 
on which the button-hole is to be worked with a foun- 
dation of 18 st. (stitch); passing over the last one of 
these st., crochet, in rounds going back and forth, as 
follows: ist round.—17 sc. (single crochet) on the foun- 
dation st. 2d round.—4 ch. (chain stitch), the first 3 
of which count as first dc. (double crochet); 1 de. on 
the back vein of the second following st. in the pre- 
ceding round, seven times alternately 1 ch., 1 dc. on 
the back vein of the second following st. 3d round.— 
1 ch., 17 sc. on the back veins of the next 17 st. in the 
preceding round. 4th to 6th rounda.—Like the 3d 
round. Repeat always the 2d-6th rcunds until the 
wide part of the garter is of the requisite length ; 
finally, work once more the 2d round, and then fasten 
the thread and cut it off. Lay on the working thread 
anew at the other end of the garter, and on the lower 
veins of the foundation st. work the button-hole, as 
follows: 3 sc. on the next 8 foundation at., 11 ch., 
over 11 foundation ast., 3 sc. on the next 8 st.; next 
work 2 rounds in ribbed crochet st., and then finish 
the wide part of the garter on the edge with 2 rounds 
as follows: ist round.—Always altermately 1 sc. on the 
front vein of the next st., 4 ch., pass over a correspond- 
ing part of the garter, as shown by the illustration. 
9d round.—Always 5 sc. on the next 4 ch. For the 
narrow end of the garter crochet always 1 sc. on the 
free veins of the last round worked crosswise; then 
work 48 rounds in ribbed crochet stitch, but in the 
first 7 and last 6 of these rounds narrow always 1 st. in 
the beginning, which is done by passing over 1 st. 


Insertion for Lingerie, etc.—White Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 864. 


Ts insertion is designed for trimming all kinds of 
lingerie, and is worked on Swiss masiin, batiete, or 
fine linen. Transfer the design to the material, run 
the outlines with cotton, work the lace stitches and 
wheels with fine thread, edge the design figures with 
button-hole stitches, and edge the insertion with half- 

ika stitches of fine cotton. Cut away the material 

rom the wrong side, as shown by the illustration. 


ChAtelaine Pocket. 
See illustration on page 844. 


Tuts pocket consists of two equal parts of black 
velvet, which are lined with lustring, and joined on the 
sides and under edge with gathered bias strips of the 
material. The upper edge of the ket is bound with 
metal. The front is ornamented in satin and chain 
stitch embroidery with black silk and steel beads, and 
trimmed on the under —_ with black fringe. To 
work the embroidery transfer the design to the velvet, 
underlay the latter with net, work the separate design 
may with black saddier’s silk in satin stitch, and 

ge them with chain stitches of similar silk. The 
vines are worked in chain stitch, and the foundation 
is ornamented with steel beads. After finishing the 
embroidery, line both parts of the pocket, gather the 
connecting bias strip of velvet and lustring lining on 

sides, and sew it to both parts of the es et. 
The seams made by doing this are covered with thick 
black silk cord. Finish the pocket with the metal 
binding, and with a band of black velvet, which is 
ornamented with embroidery to match the pocket. 


Knitted Mitten with Cuff for Child from 6 to 8 
Years old. 
See illustration on page 864. 


Tuts mitten with cuff is worked with white zephyr 
worsted and steel needles. The cuff consists of a 
doubie piece of knitting, which is worked in connec- 
tion with the mitten. Begin the cuff on the wrist of 
the knitted piece on the under side with a foundation 
of 40 at. (stitch), knit 25 rounds a always going 
forward, and for the outside of the knitted piece for 
tite cuff work as follows: 26th round.—All puried. 
7th round.—All knit plain. 28th round.—Always al- 
ternately t. t. o. (throw the thread over), k. 2 together 
crossed (knit 2 st. ther crossed). 29th round.— 
All puried. 30th 8ist rounds.—All knit plain. 
82d to 85th rounds.—Like the 26th to 29th rounds. 
86th to 89th rounds.—All knit plain. Repeat three 
times the 82d to 89th rounds, take up the lower veins 
of the foundation st. on needles, fold the knitted part 
double, and with finer steel needles knit off together 
always 1 st. of the knitting with 1 foundation st. This 
completes the cuff. With the st. on the needles work 
for edge of the mitten 15 rounds in ribbed design, 
working always alternately 2 k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purl- 
ed). 16th round.—All knit plain. 17th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1k., 1p. 18th to 38th rounds.—Like 
the iTth round, but the st. should always come trans- 
‘ore the first st. of the following round 

be worked like the last st. of the pre- 


+ heted 





should alwa 


inclusive, always work 1 p., 1 k., o™ the firet and last 
st. of the previous widening. All t..> st. of the thumb 
are worked in the same design. 1. the 38th round 
up the 18 st. of the thumb gore on .-vo separate 
lea, y no attention to the remaining st. 
Cast on anew 3 st. for the thumb, and, closing it, work 
24 rounds, always going forward, but in the 17th round 
— to work the thumb to a point, narrowing 4 st. 
in the circumference, and repeat this narrowing in ev- 
ery second following round until all the st. are used 
up. Take up the free veins of the 3 st. cast on for the 
thumb, and with these and the st. previously left un- 
noticed work 40 ronnds ; but in the 63d, 66th, and 69th 
rounda begin to close the mitten, puriing or knitting 
together, according to the design, the first 2 st., the 
last 2 st., and always 2 st. of the middle 4 st. in this 
round; and beginning with the Tist round, knit off to- 
ther in every second following round the first 2 st. of 
is round and the last 2 st. of the middle 4 st. in this 
reund, and purl together the first 2 st. of the middle 4 
st. in this round and the last 2 st. of this ronnd. The 
4st. which remain in the last round are also knitted 
together, and the thread fastened. 


ne ot San nes SS Shee 


See illustration on page 864. 

Tus ing is worked with gray zephyr worsted and 
Sola depart. agin on tne tpper oles wltn's Coss: 
on u with a foun- 

Soins ot os or (stitch), and on t knit as follows: 
ist round.—All knit plain, 2d to 8lst rounda.—Always 
2k. plain), 2 p. (puried). 82d, 88d, 

and 84th roands.—Ail knit mF 85th and 36th rounds. 


iy 8 p.,8 k.; at the end 2p. 
48d round.—Always alternately 4 p., 2k. ; at the end 2 
p. 44th round.—Always alternately 5 p., 1k. ; at the 
end 2p. 45th »5p.; 


six 
Toth, 





80th, 85th, 90th, and 95th rounds, at the begtumiog and 
end widen always 1 st. 110th round.—All knit plain. 
The number of st. in this round should be 56. i1ith 
and 112th rounds.—All purled. 118th, 114th, and 115th 
rounds.—All knit plain. Now follow again 80 rounds 
in ribbed design of always alternately 2 k., 2 p., and 
after finishing these take up the first 14 st. and the last 
14 st. of the round on a separate needle, and with these 
28 st. knit for the heel of the hk Dg 14 rounds in 
ribbed design, going back and fort ‘ay no attention 
to the st., gather the edge st. on both sides of the heel 
on needles, and with the st. which were taken up and 
the remaining st. of the front, the latter in connection 
with the gore of the legging, knit the front in the pre- 
ceding ribbed design and the gore so that the st. ap- 
pear knit plain on the right side, and at the end of ev- 
ery round knit off 1 st. of the tront together with 1 et. 
of the gore. Having used up all the st. of the gore, 
finish the front with 18 rounds in ribbed design, but 
in the 16th and 18th of these rounds, after the first and 
before the last st., always narrow 1 st. Take up the 
edge st. of the front and of the gore on needles, and 
with all the st., also those previously left unnoticed, 
work 2 rounds all puried and 2 rounds knit em al- 
ways going forward, and then cast off the st. A leather 
strap completes the legging. 





MRS. DUNN’S CHRISTMAS. 


T was Christmas-eve in Mrs, Dunn's cozy 

parlor; the back-log blazed and snapped with 
a good will, as if it remembered the days when 
the sunshine crept into its heart; the candles 
burned with a clear radiance on the mantle. Out- 
side, the snow fell and drifted against the pane, 
the wind whistled loudly, as if to drown the 
Christmas bells, that now seemed fur away, and 
anon rang out like clarion calls. Mrs. Dunn her- 
self sat before the high polished fender with her 
knitting—a woman who had been pretty once, 
but no longer young now, with hair quite gray, 
and the traces of the tears that time had dried 
upon her pale cheeks, one might have said, just 
as the showers of long-past ages have left their 
prints on the stiffened soil. Mrs. Dunn’s tears 
had, indeed, been shed long ago, but they burn- 
ed yet so surely as the twilight of Christmas-eve 
fell about her. To-night her houseful of board- 
ers had all betaken themselves their several 
ways, this one to spend the holiday with his 
partner's family, that one with his mother in the 
country, the other with his sweetheart, till no- 
body was left but Mr. Royburne—a man as gray 
and worn as herself-gwho had only his violin 
with which to keep Christmas. He sat now in 
the chimney-corner, drawing the bow across his 
violin, and bringing up long-past and half-forgot- 
ten scenes by the necromancy of his chords and 
melodies. 

**One feels the need of a home on Christmas- 
eve, Mrs. Dunn,” he said, presently, breaking off 
the air of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” suddenly. ** Not 
but this chimney-corner is as much a home as 
I've ever known, and no bad substitute ; yet-—per- 
haps it’s only a sentimentality, but when a man 
reaches my time of life it goes hard with him 
to remember that he has found, as the poet says, 
his warmest welcome at an inn.” 

“*No doubt, no doubt!” sighed Mrs. Dann. 
“Tt seems as if a boarding-house were only 
a way-station to something more permanent. 
That's the way it used to seem to me when I was 
twenty-five. Do you know, I've got to kind of 
dread Christmas-eve as much as I used to love 
it; it’s a sort of landmark now that shows how 
far we've wandered from the hopes and prom- 
ises of youth. As you say, it’s a night when 
one needs a fireside, in its true sense, and love 
and friends, and all they expected to have when 
life was young;” and Mrs. Dunn's voice trem- 
bled and broke, and Mr. Royburne drew out a 
chord that sounded like an ‘‘amen.” ‘* Youmay 
laugh if you will at an old woman like me,” 
she said, when she had recovered herself; ** but 
I had a blow in my young days that I've never 
got the better of—a love affair—” 

**Yes? Let those laugh whowin. Weall keep 
a corner of our hearts where no one-enters.” 

“And every Christmas-time the pain bites 
deeper, till it seems as if I could not bear it, just 
as an old wound is said to throb and ache at its 
anniversary.” Mr. Royburne tapped his violin 
gently, as much as to say, ‘*‘ We know what that 
is,” but he looked curiously at his landlady. Hav- 
ing lived two years under her roof, and found 
her efficient in all the practical affairs of life, 
and always cheerful, it had hardly occurred to 
him that she had a more tender or romantic 
side, though he knew her to be companionable 
and even sympathetic, and with something in 
her air, a tone in her voice, that brought up the 
image of a fair woman he had loved long ago. 

“It was when | was barely twenty-five,” she 
continued. ‘I ought to have outgrown it and 
him by this time, but I’m afraid I'm not strong. 
minded. ‘There! I shall bore you to death, Mr. 
Royburne—there are some folks who have no 
mercy on a listener; but somehow I felt like 
talking about myself to-nigut.” 

** And I feel like hearing about yourself to- 
night. Pray go on; a love affair's like an air 
of Mozart, always sweet to listen to.” 

‘* Mine wasn't sweet to live through, I promise 
you. You see, I’d been left alone in the world, 
with a trifle of money, not enough to keep me 
without work; that is to say, there was Aunt 
Haldah, rich and alive, but I'd no expectations 
from her, and would te Heaven I'd had no reali- 
zations! Well, I wasn’t quick enough to teach, 
and had no knack for millinery or mantua-mak- 
ing, and the hundred other employments women 
turn their hands to nowadays were unknown and 
untried by them then; so [ put the little I had 
into a boarding-house. I didn't live about here 
at that time—you see, it’s an old craft with me— 
, —_ in the western part of the State, at Croft- 

ord. 

“Croftford!” echoed Mr. Royburne, stooping 
to pick up the bow he had let fall. 

**Yes. You have been there? It’s thonght 
a pretty place of its size. The house I kept 
looked out on the Mall, where young folks went 
walking arm in arm in the long summer even- 
ings, and sometimes the band played—snch tunes! 





They don’t seem like the same thing nowadays. 
Oh, don’t you feel well to-night, Mr. Royburne ?” 
she asked, picking up a stitch in her knitting. 

“* As usual, thank you, Mrs. Dunn.” 

** Things come on so suddenly at times,” she 
apologized. ‘‘{ thought you must be going to 
have an ill turn just now. You looked quite 
ghastly, upon my word, Are you quite sure that 
you feel all right?” 

**Tt was nothing, believe me—nothing more 
than a twinge of rheumatism, that one must ex- 
pect at my age.” . 

*“*Oh! where was I? You gave me such a 
start, I assure you.” 

‘The young people were walking arm in arm 
on the Mall, and the band was playing,” giving 
her the cue. 

**Oh yes, thanks. I'd been in the business 
about a year when he came across my path. I 
dare say it’s silly for me, with my gray hairs and 
crow’s-feet, but sometimes of a spring morning, 
when I open my window and the fresh fragrance 
steals upon me, | find myself forgetting my years 
and expecting him, just as 1 used to ; and when 
I come to my seuses presently, all the day seems 
vacant and dark, and I go about with weights at 
my heels, and the spring sun is behind a cloud. 
1 don’t suppose you can understand such non- 
sense.” 


** You don’t know me,” said her list , turn- 


foundly; Mr. Royburne walked to the window, 
and shivered as he looked out on the wild night. 

** It was only a few days later when Langton, 
the assistant cashier, who boarded with me, came 
into my private parlor and said he wanted to 
speak with me confidentially about Jules. You 
can’t tell what a chill it gave me. I thought 
nothing but he had dropped dead—and Id rath- 
er it had been so! It seems Jules had been 
using the bank’s money to speculate. He had 
lost, of course, and Langton had been the first 
to discover it, and he came to me, he said, in 
order that I might warn Jules that it couldn’t be 
kept long from the board of directors, as they'd 
already got wind of something wrong, unless he 
could replace the money immediately by begging 
or borrowing. You may guess my feelings! I 
made no question but Jules had gone out of town 
with a view to raising the money somehow, too 
much ashamed to as' me for it and tell me his 
fault ; but he had lef, no address, and all I could 
do war to wait hjs return in a fever of impa- 
tience: and it was Christmas-week, too, when 
every body’s expected to be cheerful, and there's 
no end of work to be done. Some of my board- 
ers had gone to keep the season among their 
friends, but there were a few lefi, who, like you 
and me, Mr. Royburne, had nowhere to go; and 
while we were sitting at tea on Christmas-eve it 





ing his back upon her to snuff the candles. 

** He wasn't one of my boarders, you know,” 
she continued, ‘‘ but he was intimate with some 
of them, and as familiar in the house as need be, 
coming to dine and to lunch when it pleased him, 
till he knew the lay of the land as well as if it 
belonged to him. That was long before I knew 
that he cared or thought of me, for though my 
glass told me I wasn’t ill-looking—it has given 
over telling flattering tales nowadays—yet I'd 
never thought much about love and that sort of 
thing, being a practical body, and too busy to 
meddle with things I wasn’t called on to worry 
about. He got into the way, when his friends 
were out, of knocking at the door of my private 
parlor, and dropping in till they came home, as a 
matter of convenience, I naturally supposed, be- 
cause public parlors are dreary places to wait in 
at the best, and he was one of those men, I'd 
noticed, who love luxury and prettiness desper- 
ately. But one night when the moon was up, and 
the band was playing out on the Mall ‘The girl 
I left behind me,’ and I was leaning out the win- 
dow, after casting up my accounts for the day 
and giving orders for breakfast, watching the 
love-sick people strolling about by twos and stop- 
ping to kiss each other in the shadow of the 
elms—somebody tossed a handful of cinnamon 
roses up at my window. Of all the roses that 
June blows that little old-fashioned cinnamon 
rose is the most fragrant to me; and it was he, 
calling to me to come down and walk; and I 
went down, too readily perhaps, and we walked 
throngh half a dozen tunes—such tunes as seem- 
ed like the music of the spheres with variations, 
Sometimes when I've been passing your room, 
Mr. Royburne, you've drawn out a strain or two 
of those very airs on your violin, and it has seem- 
ed as if I smelled rose leaves, and I’ve had to sit 
down on the stairs to recover myself. However, 
when I reached home that night and locked up 
I'd found out something I hadn't known when I 
went out—I had found out that I loved Jules 
Adderley, whether he loved me or not. It was 
an embarrassing piece of news to me; it was 
both pain and pleasure curiously twisted together. 
It made me start at every step and get nervous 
at every knock, and I began to look in the glass 
with more attention, and worry about my face, 
and grow absent-minded about the bills and the 
housekeeping, till one night I met him on the 
stairs; he was going up and I was coming down, 
and we didn’t do either, and—dear, dear, what 
an old fool lam! I can’t think of that time with- 
out tears—and the band outside in the moonlight 
playing ‘ My love is like the red, red rose.’ And 
yet he couldn't really have loved me, you know.” 

**T don’t know any thing of the kind,” broke 
in Mr. Royburne, almost angrily; ‘‘I’m sure 
that he loved you.” 

‘*T like to think so,” she said, smiling to her- 
self and looking into the fire; ‘*‘ but you haven't 
heard all. We weren't going to be married for 
a year or 80, because he was only cashier in a 
bank at Croftford, the Pactolus Bank—I hate 
the very sound of it; the words burn my tongue 
—and his salary wasn’t big enough to please him ; 
and then I was in no hurry. I wanted to make 
money myself, and life had grown so sweet, I 
was almost afraid of my good fortune; and per- 
haps I was just punished for my want of faith in 
God's providence. Well, one day I had a great 
surprise. Aunt Huldah died, and I went away 
to the funeral; and when the lawyer read out 
the will, she had left me five thousand dollars— 
in a stocking! The night I reached home Jules 
came to welcome me, and I showed him the 
stocking dnd asked him to guess; and then I 
threw the whole, part of which was shining gold 
and silver, on the table, and it rung with a pleas- 
ant so@nd. But it seemed to me that Jules had 
something on his mind that night, and I rallied 
him about it; but that made him put out. And 
then 1 put the money back into the stocking 
and locked it into my desk, while he held the 
lamp; and I remember that when I opened the 
desk he caught sight of the daguerreotype I’d 
had taken to give him on Christmas, and begged 
it; and I wouldn’t let him have it, because it 
wasn’t good, and I meant to sit again, and aft- 
er he had gone I put it into the fire and said 
nothing. But when he said good-night there 
was something odd about bim ; he looked at me 
long and searchingly, as if he'd like to see my 
thoughts themselves; and once or twice he be- 
gan to speak, and broke off with a kiss, and 
finally he told me that I shouldn't see him for a 
few des, as he was going out of town on bank 
business.” Mrs, Dunn paused, and sighed pro- 





ddenly d to me as if 1 heard somebody 
going over the front stairs, and the thonght 
passed through my mind, ‘ Who can it be?’ and 
then I reflected, ‘Oh, it’s probably Nancy car- 
rying up the clean clothes from the wash,’ and 
I rang the bell for Tildy, the table girl, to bring 
up the toast, and asked her, aside, where Nancy 
was, 

‘“**Tn the kitchen, marm,’ said she, ‘ a-folding 
off the clean clothes from the bars.’ 

*** And Bridget, is she there too?’ I said. 

*** Ves, marm, a-stoning the raisings.’ 

‘** And isn't Mary’ (the chamber-maid) ‘help- 
ing her?’ I asked. 

*** Not she,’ said Tildy; ‘she’s shivering out at 
the pump, sure, a-blathering along of Barney." 

‘“*I don’t know what possessed me, but I jast 
asked Miss Gruder to take my place at the urn, 
and I went up stairs alone. I'd left a light burn- 
ing in my parlor, but the hair of my flesh stood 
up when I saw that it was burning in my bed- 
room instead, which opened out of the parlor. 
However, after a little reflection, I considered 
that I might have been mistaken in my absence 
of mind, and I stepped into the parlor, which 
was just light enough to show me my desk with 
the Jid open and the papers scattered about. I 
thought of my stocking in a minute, and you 
could have knocked me down with a feather, 
though I'd takeh the precaution to sew it into 
my mattress that very day, till I should get ready 
touse it. I felt certain that whoever it was must 
be well acquainted with my ways, and had ob- 
served where I put my keys. And who but one 
of the servants could that be? And just as I 
was wondering if Tildy could be in conspiracy 
with the thief, I saw the door of the closet, that 
was ajar, tremble. Without a second thought, 
I flew to it and wrenched it open, and—it was 
Jules Adderley who stepped out! We looked 
at each other a full minute in the half-light, but 
we never exchanged a word. He had been too 
faint-hearted to confess his sin and ask my help, 
and craven enough to steal into my house for 
my money. Do you think I could forgive him ? 
I just motioned toward the door, and his head 
fell upon his breast, and he walked slowly out 
and down stairs, I following, and out into the 
wide lonely night. The Christmas bells were 
just beginning to vibrate upon the air as I closed 
the door upon him; and they found me at tue 
foot of the stairs in a dead faint. 

‘*T had meant all along to give him the five 
thousand. With that and what I could have 
raised on my house we could have made good 
the bank's loss, and he would only have forfeited 
his situation. 

‘“* By the next week the affair was town talk, 
and every body knew that he had decamped. 
He'd dropped a letter into the mail for me, to be 
sure, but I never opened it. I didn’t care to 
read his lame excuses: he couldn’t say any 
thing I didn’t know already. I didn’t want to 
keep alive any spark of regret or affection for 
him. I wanted to tread on it, as I would on a 
serpent that had stung me, But nature is some- 
times stronger than resolve; I couldn’t bring 
myself to burn the letter. I've kept it with the 
seal unbroken, and I've written it in my will that 
it shall be buried with me, 

** Well, it was ten years later before I married 
Mr. Dunn—not for love, of course ; that was all 
over with me. But he was going to the bad, 
and needed a helping hand, and vowed it would 
be the same thing as giving him over to damna- 
tion if I refused. But I was rightly served. He 
led me a hard life and spent my money, and here 
I am a widow, not so well off as I was at twenty- 
five, with the world before me where to choose, 
and a belief in happiness this side heaven. Ah, 
we've let the fire get low. I'm all of a shiver. 
How garrulous I’ve been! Save us, it’s twelve 
o'clock !” 

‘*It is Christmas-day,” said Mr. Royburne. 
“*You leave your story unfinished unless you 
read the letter of Jules. Why not celebrate the 
day thus, if 1 may be so bold ?” 

*Do you know, I’ve been tempted to do that 
very thing. I've been fighting against it all 
yesterday,” she answered. 

“It never occurred to you, perhaps, that it 
may not have been the money—the stocking— 
that he meant to rob you of ?” 

“What else could it have been, pray? He 
knew the money was there ; he had urgent need 
of it. He did not know that I loved him well 
enough to overlook his offense, and give him all 
I had for the asking. I would have followed to 
the ends of the earth but for that, for better or 
worse. Not that I cared a fig for the money— 
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I could wish it had all been sunk in the Red Sea 
before it fell to me. If it was not that, why 
should he have blushed and hung his head, and 
left me without a word in extenuation ?” 

** Was not the other fault grave enough to 
make a man blush and hang his head before his 
sweetheart ?—enough to render him speechless ? 
Ye gods! But the letter! Shall we hear it? 
Remember this is the dawning of peace and 
good-will toward men!” 

**T almost dread it,” she said, taking the yel- 
lowed letter from its hiding-place. ‘It is like a 
resurrection of the past; it will all seem as if it 
had happened yesterday. ‘There, do you read 
it for me; my eyes are fall of tears; the lines 
run together.” And Mr. Royburne read : 

‘** 1 can not hope, dear Jennie, that you could 
forgive me; I saw that there was no mercy for 
me in your face last night when I had crept into 
your house, hoping to carry off your picture as a 
remembrance of all I had lost by my folly and 
sin, not daring to meet you face to face and 
hear your upbraidings and see the contempt in 

our eyes, and beg you for that last favor. But 
i ask that you will not utterly despise me, that 
you will think as kindly of me as you may, be- 
lieving that my temptation was great, and my 
punishment almost more than I can bear ; that, 
like many a poor sinner, my intentions were bet- 
ter than my deed. Should you have one tender 
word for me, one consoling thought to cheer my 
exile, write it to London, not to Jules Adderley, 
but’”’—and here Mr. Royburne paused and bent 
toward Mrs. Dunn, and took her hand in his, ca- 
ressingly. ‘‘Do you follow me, Jennie? ‘Not to 
Jules Adderley, but to John Royburne!’ Christ's 
blessing on the newly born!” 

And the Christmas stars shone in brightly, for 
the candles had burned out, and the two long- 
parted lovers knelt together in the first hour of 
the Christmas-day ! 








SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


MONG the mos¢ beautiful and instructive 
of the new books designed for holiday gifts 
is Wolf’s Wild Animals (Harper & Brothers). 
This handsome quarto volume consists of a series 
of twenty illustrations of birds and beasts, framed 
in characteristic surroundings, drawn by JoserH 
Wo tr, the great animal painter, and exquisitely 
engraved by J. W. and Epwarp Wuyrmper, who 
have devoted seven years to the task. The 
drawings are accompanied by interesting de- 
scriptive text by the traveler and writer on nat- 
ural history, Danret Grraup Exuior. The pos- 
session of this book is like having a menagerie at 
home, minus the trouble and danger. ‘The artist 
is thoroughly in love with his subject, and knows 
how to delineate the animal kingdom with such 
spirit and fidelity that one can almost hear the 
lion roar, the tiger pur, or the lammergeyer 
whiz through the air in pursuit of his prey. 
These drawings are admirable specimens of his 
skill, and are the more valuable inasmuch as 
they are the last that will ever be made by him 
on wood or stone, his paintings being in such 
request among English connoisseurs that they 
are bought up on the easel, and transferred at 
once from the studio to private collections, so 
that the general public is rarely favored with a 
sight of them, 

Another dainty holiday book is LoncreLtow’s 
new poem, The Hanging of the Crane (J. R. Os- 
good & Co.), the American Lied von der Glocke, 
beautifully illustrated by Miss Mary A. HaLiock 
and ‘'Homas Moray, and handsomely printed on 
fine tinted paper. Comment is superfluous on a 
poem which the newspapers have carried to ev- 
ery nook and corner of the land, and it is only 
necessary to say that it is given here with all the 
accessories that could be exacted by the most del- 
icate fancy. 

In Arctic Experiences, by Captain Tyson 
(Harper & Brothers), we find the true story, so 
far as it is ever likely to be known, of the mys- 
terious and tragic expedition of the Polaris, and 
the death of its brave commander, Captain Hall. 
The book is more fascinating than any romance, 
and nothing can be imagined more thrilling and 
dramatic than the author's narrative of life on an 
ice-floe in the polar sea for more than six months, 
with a handful of Esquimaux and mutinous sail- 
ors, subsisting on offal, and dreading cannibal- 
ism at every moment, until their rescue by the 
Tigress. Yeading of this kind is not calculated 
to encourage arctic explorations, or to make 
men brave, suffering worse than death for the 
sake of a northwest passage, which, if found, 
must prove unnavigable. Even the glory of 
affixing one’s name to an iceberg is illusive, for 
in these regions one nail soon drives out anoth- 
er, and each new navigator effaces the names 
bestowed by the last-comer in favor of his pa- 
tron’s or his own. It is difficult, in the face of 
such a tale of unspeakable horrors, to under- 
stand the glamour which the polar regions cast 
over some. minds, or how it could seem to the 
enthusiastic Captain Hall that when among their 
storms, winds, glaciers, and icebergs he was in 
an earthly heaven or a heavenly earth. The vol- 
ume is handsomely and profusely illustrated. 

In sharp contrast to this touching story of the 
frozen zone is Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
Fall of Khiva, by A. MacGauan (Harper & 
Brothers), which transports the reader to the 
steppes of Central Asia—a country which the 
late Russian campaign has brought into promi- 
nence, but which had previously been even less 
known and explored than the polar ice-floes. 
Mr. MacGahan’s story of his travels through 
the desert in pursuit of General Kaufmann is 
extremely readable and entertaining, as well as 
his description of Khiva itself, and the manners 
and customs of its people. It is curious to see 
how the Eastern magnificence, of which we hear 
so much at a distance, dwindles to tinsel and 
rags when it is approached more nearly. Viewed 





by the light of the author's experience, life on the 
shores of the historic Oxus is a most unattractive 
existence, and the Khivans and ‘Turcomans are 
the most unlovely of people, sorely in need of 
nineteenth-century civilization, even if it must 
come through the medium of Russian conquest, 
Superb illustrations, made on the spot by artists 
and officers of the expedition, and a good map 
of Khiva and its surroundings, enhance the in- 
terest of the volume. ‘ 

Another narrative of travel and adventure, in 
which boys will take delight, is Nimrod of the 
Sea, by W1ti1aM M. Davis (Harper & Brothers). 
This story of life before the mast on board a 
whaling ship, told by an old salt, smacks of the 
brine, and will be relished by lovers of nautical 
tales. It is handsomely illustrated, and is full 
of interesting details about whales and whaling. 
In future years, when the whale and the buffalo 
have been swept from the face of the earth by 
the insatiate hunter, books of this sort will be 
prized for their information concerning extinct 
races, 

Prairie and Forest, by Parker GILMORE 
(Harper & Brothers), might as well be styled 
‘* Nimrod of the Land,” so full is it of infor- 
mation about all sorts of game, from the buffalo 
downward. The author is evidently a mighty 
hunter, who treats the subject con amore, and his 
book will be found useful at this season by lov- 
ers of sport. 

“The Bric-a-Brac Series,” edited by R. H. 
Sropparp (Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.), is the 
quaint title of a sort of encyclopedia of anecdotes 
of eminent personages, compiled with much skill 
and taste, and which has been received with fa- 
vor by the reading public. Four volumes have 
been published, comprising Reminiscences, by 
Cuor.try, Piancué, and Youne; Anecdotes 
of Thackeray and Dickens; Prosper Mert- 
MEE'S delicious Letters to an Incognita, and Rec- 
ollections, by LAMARTINE and ‘*George Sand ;” 
and Personal Reminiscences, by BARHAM, Har- 
ness, and Hopper; and as the treasury from 
which they are drawn is almost inexhaustible, 
the line threatens to stretch out till the crack o’ 
doom. But there can scarcely be too many of 
such entertaining volumes as these. 

For years past there has been an outery, par- 
ticularly among teachers, concerning the scarcity 
of German histories adapted to the wants of 
schools, The History of Germany, by CHARLTON 
T. Lewrs (Harper & Brothers), compiled from 
Miiller’s popular history of the German Empire, 
with the emendations and additions needed to 
suit it to American use, by the scholarly pen of 
Mr. Lewis, not only fills up this hiatus in school 
literature, but makes an admirable compendium 
for adults who wish to learn more of the nation 
which has again come to the front, and in our 
own times has founded a second German Empire. 
The book is profusely illustrated, and covers the 
period from the earliest times to the establish- 
ment of the new empire, 1871-1874. 

An interesting work on a kindred subject, 
though covering somewhat different ground, and 
more personal in its nature, is The History of 
the German Emperors and their Contemporaries, 
by Exvizasetu Peake (J. B. Lippincott & Co.). 
In this readable volume Miss Peake has succeed- 
ed in drawing a graphic series of pen portyaits 
of the fifty-two German Emperors, from the time 
of Charlemagne to Francis II., who were wont 
to be waited on at the table by kings and princes 
in the Kaisersaal at Frankfort, before William I. 
founded the new imperial house of Hohenzollern. 

The Life of Admiral Foote, by J. M. Hoppin 
(Harper & Brothers), is a touching record of 
the career of the hero of Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson, the Stonewall Jackson of the North, 
who was stricken down in the midst of his use- 
fulness in the second year of the war, after win- 
ning such fame in this brief space as might suf- 
fice for a hundred battle-fields. None can read 
without profit the life of this simple-minded, up- 
right, brave, and chivalrous sailor, who was the 
embodiment of what was best and purest in our 
navy, and whose death was mourned as a public 
calamity. Young men especially may profit by 
such an example, and no better book can be put 
in the hands of youth. 

The Genesis of the New England Churches, 
by Leonarpv Bacon (Harper & Brothers), as its 
name purports, is a succinct narrative of the 
birth and growth of the Pilgrim and Puritan 
churches of New England, which can be read to 
good advantage as a sequel to Motley’s John of 
Barneveld. ‘Yhe struggles, heroism, difficulties, 
and we must add dissensions, of the early Plym- 
outh colonists are told in a graphic and reada- 
ble fashion, and the book is an interesting con- 
tribution to popular ecclesiastical literature, which 
will be especially prized by the numerous de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims. 

David, King of Israel, by the Rev. W1Lt1aM 
M. Taytor, D.D., (Harper & Brothers), is a 
picturesque biography of the poet-king, written 
in a vivid and impassioned style, which is de- 
signed to familiarize the young with the career 
of one of the most fascinating heroes of Scripture 
history. Sunday-school libraries will prize this 
book, and children will find it attractive Sabbath 
reading. 

Talks with Girls, by Aveusta Larnep (Nel- 
son & Phillips), is a series of papers filled with 
sound, healthy advice on matters pertaining to ev- 
ery-day life, which, if followed, would cure much 
of the sentimentalism, unhappiness, and general 
disagreeableness which are apt to mark the bread- 
and-butter period of girlhood. Miss Larned loves 
girls, and knows how to talk to them kindly and 
judiciously. It is evident that her heart is in 
her work, and that she has written because she 
could not help it, and not for the mere end of 
writing a book, which is all the better for this 


reason. 

In After the Ball, by Nora Perry (J. R. Os- 
good & Co.), we have a collection of minor mel- 
odies of unequal merit, some full of sweetness, 





others little above, but none below, mediocrity. 
The poem from which the book takes its name, 
and which has the place of honor therein, is one 
of the best, but scarcely equal to the ‘‘ Romance 
of a Rose,” which is the gem of the collection, 
albeit it has a faint flavor of Bret Harte’s New- 
port Legend. 

Nursery Noonings, by ‘‘ Gail Hamilton” (Har- 
per & Brothers), is a sheaf of gleanings from the 

rs of this crisp and sparkling writer which 
all who love children and their ways will delight 
to read again and again, and in which they will 
recognize some of their old Bazar acquaintances, 
notably the ‘‘ Baby in Breeches,” which was so 
much relished on its first appearance that it was 
copied far and wide. The author's sketches are 
evidently drawn from life, and we fancy that her 
friends could identify without trouble these real 
flesh-and-blood children that are no mere fig- 
ments of the brain, but mischievous, healthy, rol- 
licking youngsters, with much love and slight rev- 
erence for ‘‘Cusnabe.” ‘The book is very pretty 
in its dress of delicate pearl gray, picked out with 
scarlet and black. 

Rhymes and Jingles, by Mary Mares Dopcr 
(Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.), appears in the 
garb of a handsome volume, filled with charm- 
ing verses, ranging from delicious nonsense 
rhymes that remind us of Mother Goose’s melo- 
dies, and are almost as good, to poems of thought 
and sentiment, a few of which we recognize as 
old friends that have done duty in Harper’s Maga- 
zine and the Bazar, especially the ‘‘ Stranger in 
the Pew,” which is one of the best. Mrs. Dodge’s 
power to amuse children is proved, and juveniles 
of all ages will find something of interest in this 
olla-podrida of verse. 

Of a host of recent novels of more or less 
merit we have not space even to catalogue the 
names, One, however, deserves especial men- 
tion. We are sure that all our readers will 
thank us for calling their attention to the re- 
markable and original novel, Lorna Doone, by R. 
D. Brackmorg, lately published by Harper & 
Brothers, and which surpasses any work of fiction 
that we have seen since the Princess of Thule. 
It is even better than the author's former novel, 
The Maid of Sker, which is giving it high praise. 
Among the other readable novels published this 
season by Harper & Brothers are Jack's Sister, 
which is excellent; The Love that Lived, a pow- 
erful novel, by Mrs. Erroart; The Treasure 
Hunters, by Georce M. Fenn; Aileen Ferrers, 
by Susan Mortey; A Sack of Gold, by the au- 
thor of Joseph the Jew ; ‘Salem, by D. R. CastiE- 
Ton; and Squire Arden and For Love and Life, 
two excellent stories by Mrs. OLirHant. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE transit of Venus—the grand event not 

merely of the year, but of the century—is 
now filling the minds of all scientific persons 
with the deepest interest. The results of this 
rare celestial phenomenon are awaited with keen 
anxiety; yet it must be a long time before the 
details of the various observations can be brought 
together, compared, and the computations made 
by which certain astronomical facts may be more 
exactly determined. From the far-off stations 
we shall first have reports of the weather—favor- 
able at one place for observing the transit, and 
doubtless unfavorable at some other place. The 
party sent to Wladiwostok may wish they had 
been at Nagasaki, and Shanghai may have a finer 
view than either. Whether a clear or a cloudy 
sky arched over the Crozet Islands, Kerguelen 
Land, and the other southern stations on De- 
cember 8, is yet unknown to us. But the most 
careful preparations have been made to see, re- 
cord, and photograph all details. American, 
English, French, German, and Russian astrono- 
mers will bring together the results of their ob- 
servations at various stations, and then the prob- 
lem of the sun’s distance from the earth will be 
ciphered out again, perhaps without any grave 
mistake. But if some error remains, a transit 
will occur again eight years hence, and so give 
the means of rectifying it. Then a long inter- 
val will pass away without the recurrence of this 
phenomenon; for not until June 8, 2004, will 
there be another transit of Venus. When the 
last one occurred—bdefore that of the present 
month—in June, 1769, astronomers labored un- 
der many disadvantages from which they are 
now relieved: astronomical instruments have 
been wonderfully perfected, and astronomical 
measurements are made with surprising accu- 
racy; and che art of photography gives in many 
difficult investigations and observations a sub- 
stantiai help, of which early astronomers never 
dreamed. 





Kalakaua, King of the Sandwich Islands, land- 
ed at San Francisco on November 29, and was 
received with > enthusiasm by the people. 
A concourse of about six thousand people had 
gathered in the vicinity of the wharf to witness 
the landing of the royal visitor. 





The thirty days of fine weather in October are 
estimated to have been worth $100,000 a day to 
the cotton crop of Texas. They added some- 
thing like 60,000 bales to the crop. 





An orchard acyrts by Daniel Webster at 
Marshfield yielded this year thirteen hundred 
barrels of apples. 


The Children’s Summer Retreat on Staten 
Island was open about fifteen weeks during the 
last season. The whole expense, including a 
rent of $1200, was $8384 84, and no less than 
1260 children enjoyed the benefit of it. The lit- 
tle ones were sent in detachments, and each com- 
Fa remained a week, enjoying fresh air, good 
ood, and proper care. 


The Wellesley College for Women, which is to 
be opened to students in the fall of 1875, is beau- 
tifully located in Wellesley, near Natick, about 
eighteen miles west of Boston. The buildings 
have been erected by the munificence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry F. Durant, who, it is said, have ex- 

ended nearly a million of dollars in the estab- 
ishment and organization of this regularly en- 
dowed college. Pupils will be received at very 





moderate rates. It is the intention to give ev- 
ery facility for a complete and thorough course 
of education. Aout three hundred students 
can be accommodated, and it is understood that 
some portion of the domestic work of the house- 
hold is to be done by the pupils, under the su- 
perintendence of skilled matrons. 





A lady of Albion, Maine, is now the short- 
hand reporter in the courts at Augusta. She 
has also reported for the courts in other towns 
in the State. Short-hand reporting is a business 
for which many ladies would be peculiarly well- 
fitted. The art once thoroughly mastered must 
give remunerative occupation. 





Why will so many good people make their 
virtues seem so austere and repulsive that no- 
bagy wishes to possess them ? 





In November a marble slab bearing the follow- 
ing inscription was placed on the front of a house 
in Motiers, Switzerland: ‘J. Louis Agassiz, the 
celebrated naturalist, was born in this house, 
May 28, 1807.”’ 





Boston ladies are about establishing a “ diet 
kitchen,” similar to that which has been for some 
time in operation in New York, where suitable 
food can be prepared for the sick, or for those 
} are too poor to have it properly cooked at 

ome. 





Many curious stories are told of the strange 
work types will make with what a man says or 
writes. Dr. Bethune once introduced into a ser- 
mon the sentence, ‘‘ While men slept the devil 
sowed tares.’’ Judge of his surprise when he 
found himself reported in a religious journal as 
saying, “‘ the devil sawed trees.’’ An editor wrote 
of the burial of a young man, “ Disconsolate 
friends stood riveted to the spot;’’ but his own 
compositors made him say, ‘‘ Disconsolate fiends 
stood riveted to the sport.’’ In the manuscript 
of his Stil Hour, Professor Phelps wrote, “A 
dead calm at sea,’’ but in the book it reads, “A 
dead clam at sea.”” William Jay, of Bath, once 
preached a sermon from the text, ‘‘ All that a 
man hath will he give for his life.” It was 

rinted, and when the proof-sheets came to him 
or zorrection, he found the text reading, ‘‘ All 
that a man hath will he give for his wife.’’ In- 
stead of correcting the error in the usual way, 
he wrote on the margin, ‘‘ That depends on cir- 
cumstances.” 





In China the bamboo is extensively culti- 
vated. There are no less than sixty species of 
it, and it is used for almost every thing. Out 
of it are made baskets, beds, chairs, mats, pipes, 
brooms, thatches, umbrella ribs, and ever so 
many kinds of household and agricultural im- 
plements. 





The rumored marriage of the Prince Imperial 
to the daughter of a Russian Grand Duchess has 
created some dissatisfaction among Bonapart- 
ists, partly because the lady is the offspring of a 
morganatic marriage, and they think the prince 
should look higher, and partly because, in their 
opinion, he should win a throne before he weds. 





An exchange suggests that our weather re- 
ports are too prosy, and that the Signal Service 
should engage some distinguished poet to stay 
in the office and work the reports into verse as 
fast as they are received. The method is ilius- 
trated by the following stanza: 

“For Middle States cold northeast winda, 
With heavy frosts, as well as 
Bad weather in New England, that 
Will call for umbrellas. 
Along the upper lakes elight rains, 
Succeeded by a clearing 
Wind, north to northwest firet, and then 
To south and southwest veering.” 
Or something like this is suggested : 
“A storm is slowly sailing up the Mississippi Valley, 

So wear your rubbers and old hats when out from 

home you sally. 

And in New England will be frosts, with falling 

baro-meter, 

With cold so great that you will want more fuel in 

your heater.” 
Farther still to indicate the general style desired 
is the following: 


“The lower lake region is threatened with rain, 
And New England with scattering showers; 
There will probably be high winds on the coast, 
With a storm in a very few hours.” 


Such a plan would give some spicy reading in 
the morning papers. 


The Marquis de Caux is said to attend the 
opera every night when his wife, Adelina Patti, 
sings. He sits in a retired corner, and watches 
her intently while she is on the stage. When 
she retires his interest flags at once, and he turns 
his attention to the house. When the perform- 
ance is over, the marquis tells Madame Patti 
wherein he does not quite like her singing or 
her acting, and she does better next time, and 
thinks her husband the best critic in the world. 
At least so says report, and that they live very 
happily together. 


Among the odd definitions given by small 
persons and faithfully reported by doting par- 
ents are the following: A flea—back-biter; fan 
—a thing to brush the warm off with; fins—a 
fish’s wings; ice—water that staid out in the 
cold and went to sleep; nest-egg—the egg the 
old hen measures by to make new ones; pie— 
a hog’s little boy; snoring—letting off sleep; 
snow—rain all popped out white; stars—the 
moon’s eggs; trunk of an elephant—his front 
tail; wakefulness—eyes all the time coming un- 
buttoned. 


_——-_ 


A parlor may contain ever so much costly 


furniture and yet not look furnished. ‘ Best 
rooms” are apt to look cold and stiff. One shiv- 
ers involuntarily on entering them. They are 


dark—for the sunshine is shut out lest it fade 
the carpet; they are prim—for every thing is 
laid at right angles ; they are barren—for lack of 
alittletaste. Let inthe sunlight, put some plants 
in the window, hang some pictures on the walls, 
tuck a bracket or two in the corners, and scat- 
ter a few books on the tabie. Then if you will 
only stir up the stiff-backed chairs, so that they 
will look as if somebody had some time sat in 
them, the whole aspect of the room will be 
changed, and the most exact person in the world 
can not but pronounce it an improvement. 
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Fig. 2.—Litac Baratnea Hoop. Fig. 1.—Ficurep Tctte Orrra Hoop. Fig. 3.—Gray Srtx Hoop. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-3. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, II, Figs. 4-6. 
Fig. 5.—Bivur Baratuea Hoop. 


Fig. 4.—Cuerry Casumere Hoop. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 7-9. 
Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ HOODS, 
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Black Bead Belt, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts belt is made of black bugles in mosaic-work. Twelve 
threads of black saddler’s silk of a length to suit the width of the 
belt are passed through the holes of two pieces of jardinitre can- 
vas cut in the shape shown by the full-sized illustration, Fig. 2, 
page 864, at the ends; the first and last threads, however, should 
be taken double, in order to make the edges of the belt more 
durable. The threads are fastened on one piece of the canvas, 
which forms the beginning, and the other (movable) piece of can- 
vas serves to keep the threads apart at equal distances. Pin the 
piece of canvas which forms the beginning on a sewing-weight, 
wind up the threads, and fasten the ball so that the threads are 
stretched tightly. Tie the working thread to the left corner of 
the canvas forming the beginning, * take up 11 beads on the 
working thread which passes underneath the stretched threads, 


Pt push the single 
beads to the onut- 
side’ between the 
threads, and then 
carry the needle 
back through the 
beads above the 


threads, by doing 
which the beads 
are fastened. Re- 
peat from * until 
the belt has gained 
the length required. 
For the points on 
the edges of the belt 
fasten the working 
thread to the can- 
vas at the beginning 
of the belt, pass the needle 
through the first bead go- 
ing forward, through the 
second bead going back, 
take up 3 beads, and con- 
tinue to work in this man- 
ner, always passing over 
one bead after each point, 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion. After finishing the 
work, push the movable 
piece of canvas close to the last row of beads, cover the pieces of 
canvas with black silk, and furnish them with hooks and eyes for 
closing. A buckle worked with beads, as shown by Fig. 2, page 






Fig. 1.—To tte, 
Lace, AND 
Crirve Lisse 
Ficuv.—FRront. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and 
description see 


wo. Tk., Fig 28, 


268, Harper's Bazar, No. 17, Vol. V11., completes the belt, which | 


is a favorite accessory of the toilette at the present time, and is 
very easily made by any one of ordinary ingenuity with the aid 
of the foregoing instructions. 


Fraise or Torte, Lace, anp Featuer TRIMMING. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Buack Beap Bett.—([See Fig. 2, Page 864.] 


Knitted Glove for Child from 8 to 10 Years old. 
See illustration on page 864. 
Tuts glove is knit entirely plain with gray Saxony wool and 
fine steel knitting-needles, excepting the under edge, which is 
worked in a ribbed design, and the separate ribs on the outside 

















edge with a foundation of 56 st. (stitch), and on these work, first 
for the edge, always going forward, 28 rounds in ribbed design, 
working always alternately 2 k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purled). ‘Then 
work for the hand the 29th-83d rounds, all knit plain; but for the 
three ribs on the outside of the hand, beginning with the 44th 
round, work three single purled st., separated each by 6 st., after 
the first 6 st. in every second following round. In the 82d round, 
besides this, begin the gore for the thumb, which is also inclosed 
with single purled st. worked in every second following round to 
the 60th round, inclusive. The widening for the thumb gore 
takes place in the 32d round after the 26th and the 30th st., where 
1 st. is cast on anew. This widening is repeated four times after 
one interval round each, and then four times after two interval 
rounds each, so that the finished gore is 20 st. wide. Having 
worked 8 rounds more on the last widening round, take the 20 st. 
of the gore on two 
separate needles, 
cast on anew 12 st. 
on a third needle, 
and with these 32 
st. work the thumb, 
always going for- 
ward. In the Ist, 3d, 
Sth, 7th, and 9th 
rounds of the thumb 
narrow always 1 st. 
at the beginning 
and end of the 12 
st. which were cast 
on, always working 
off 2 st. together. 
Then work 24 rounds 
without changing 
the number of st., 
and work the thumb in a 
point, narrowing four times 
always 1 st. at regular in- 
tervals in the following 
round, and beginning with 
the third following round, 
narrow four times 1 st. 
each at the same points in 
every following round, 
Now continue the hand, taking up the lower veins of the 12 st. 
cast on for the thumb also, however, and narrow three times 1 st. 
in every second following round at the beginning and end of these 
12st. After finishing the hand begin the little finger, for which 
take up the first 6 and the last 6 st. of the round on separate nee- 
dles, cast on 10 st. on a third needle, and on these 22 st. knit 30 
rounds, always going forward ; in the 2d round, however, at both 
sides of the st. which were cast on, always knit off together 2 st., 






Fig. 2.—Tciie, 
Lack, AND 
Crere Lisse 
Ficuv.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and 
description see 


No. EX., Fig. 28. 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Vicoene Croaxk. 
For description see Supplement. 


7 


Fig. 2.—Stret Brur Evetnie Cirotu 
CLoaKk.—(For description see Supplement.] 


Fig. 3.—Brack Beaver Ciotu CLoak. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Btack Ve tvet Basque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
0. ; 


Fig. 5.—Gray )erino Sort. 
For descriptio’ ee Supplement. 


No. V., Figs. 11-14. 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ WINTER WRAPPINGS AND DRESSES. 
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and then work the finger in a point in the man- 
ner of the thumb. For the fourth finger take 
up the lower veins of the 10 st. cast on for the 
little finger, and on both sides of these take up 
7 st. from the outside of the hand and 7 st. from 
the inside of the hand on separate needles, and 
cast on anew 10 st. On these 34 st. work 35 
rounds, always going forward, but in the 2d, 4th, 
and 6th rounds, at both sides of the st. which 
were cast on and at both sides of the 10 st. which 
were taken up from the little finger, always knit 
off 2 st. together; then work the finger in a 
point. The middle finger is worked like the 
finger just described, but longer and several st. 
wider. On the remaining st. of the hand, and 
on the lower veins of the 10 st. which were cast 
on for the middle finger, work 34 rounds, always 
going forward, for the forefinger, and in the 2d, 
4th, and 6th rounds, at both sides of the st. which 
were taken up, always knit off 2 st. together. 
The forefinger is worked in a point in the man- 
ner described for the other fingers. 


Gentleman’s Foot-Muff. 
See illustration on page 864. 
Tnrs foot-muff of black leather is ornamented in 
cross stitch embroidery on the upper side in the design 
iven in full size by No. 8, on the embroidery side of 
he present Supplement. Work the embroidery on 
canvas with zephyr worsted and filling silk in the 
colors given in the description of symbols. The foot- 
muff is lined and trimmed. with black marten or other 


ur. 
Lady’s Foot-Muff. 
Sée illustration on page 864. 

Tus foot-muff of dark brown leather is ornament- 
ed with application embroidery in the —- given by 
Fig. 31, Suppl t. The foundation of the embroid- 
is of black velvet, bordered with light brown cloth, 
which is edged with button-hole stitching, and orna- 
mented with knotted stitches of light brown silk. 
The monogram and sprays of acorns are worked with 
brown silk in satin and half-polka stitch. 


Border for Baskets, Portfolios, etc.—Satin and 
Chain Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 864. 
Tus border is worked on colored cloth, faille, vel- 


vet, or cashmere, with saddler’s silk of different shades, 
in satin and chain stitch. 


Quarter of Cushion.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 865. 

Tuts design is suitable for foot-muffs, tabourets, etc. 

It is worked on canvas with zephyr worsted and fill- 

ag oa in the colors given in the description of sym- 











LOVE-LORN. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
In her cage by my window swings a bird, 
A beautiful bird with golden wing, 
And all day long, by a memory stirred, 
In a faint little treble she tries to sing. 


I list to the twitter, so soft and low, 

To the quavering trill that breaks in twain; 
The silver song she recalls I know, 

The song she tries to repeat, in vain. 


In April days of the budding leaves 
A mate was bers, with a tuneful breast; 
But the summer long, to the time of sheaves, 
She has been alone in the tiny nest. 


And in and out, through the peace profound 
Of the silent, slamberous, summer noon, 
A tremulous, touching, pathetic sound, 
She wove the thought of a transient tune. 


The jar-fly broke with his cadenced whir, 
A comma of sound in a silent space ; 

The south wind moved with a gentle stir 
Through the shadowy leaves of his hiding-place. 


The lilies stood in their vestal robes, 
White as a nun’s, by the garden gate; 

And, light as a feather-puff, the globes 
Of the thistle rose at the waft of fate. 


Still feebly rippled across the air 
The low love-note of a vanished song, 
The moan of a hopeless, desolate prayer, 
Till the days grew short and the nights grew long. 


“© Bird, my Bird, you never were meant 
To warble songs for the world to hear! 

You were made for the stillness of shy content, 
And the quiet round of a homely sphere; 


“For the patient waiting of brooding days, 
And the overflood of a mother’s heart; 

For tender pride in the winning ways 
Of your nestlings dear, from the world apart. 


“And why, in a rile that is not yours, 
Do you strive to act, with a lonely pain ? 
Forget the grief that your heart endures ; 
Begin once more to be glad again.” 
But nothing my Bird hath answered me; 
Only again and again hath tried 
The sweet sad song, or the song of glee, 
The strain of the singer, her mate, that dicd. 





ONE SUMMER. 


op weg ong stood on the piazza playing with 
her fan and watching for the stage, upon 
the arrival of which hung a great many possibil- 
ities. It might bring her letters, it might bring 
pg ae J to enliven the house, which was grow- 
ing ly dull with nobody but ladies in the 
parlors, putting their heads together over cro- 
cheting and embroidery. Since the last chance 
for flirtation had vanished with his valise over 
the Jefferson road, there had been comparative- 
ly nothing in the way of excitement. ‘The tfrin 
was half an hour late, as it usually is at the Gor- 
ham station, and the sunset was burnishing the 
slopes of Mount Moriah and the Imp, bringing 
out the strong shadows that had all day been 
lurking about them, while a tender young moon 
looked through the fringes of a purple cloud that 
hovered over the Pilot range. Just as the stage 
appeared over the little bridge below the house, 
Mr. Mathews carried Blanche off for a game of 
whist, and she failed to see the tall gentleman 
who alighted from the coach and went in to tea. 
In fact, she had almost forgotten the probabili- 





ties of Saturday night in the excitement of a re- 
voke on the part of her purblind partner, in virtue 
of which their opponents were claiming three of 
their hard-won tricks, when Clara Clew sailed 
into the room brimful of it. 

“Oh, girls,” she cried, ‘* he’s come!” 

** Who, for mercy’s sake?” in a chorus. 

**'The Great Mogul, I guess.” 

‘*Don’t keep us in suspense,” said Blanche. 
‘* We are out by honors, at any rate, in spite of 
your tricks.” : 

‘* Shall I open the door for you?” asked Mr, 
Mathews, gallantly. 

**Do tell us about it, Clara,” pleaded Kate 
Turner. “Is he young? Does he look flirta- 
tious ?” 

‘* Well, I dropped my fan at his feet—entire- 
ly by accident, you know—and he picked it up 
with such an air and smile that—” 

** You were ready to drop there yourself?” 

** Nonsense,” cried Blanche. ‘* Clara is teas- 
ing us. It’s only Mrs. Bell's husband, or some 
slippered Pantaloon or raw scheol-boy, depend 
upon it. Does he wear a mustache, Clara, or a 
scratch ?” 

‘** Judge for yourself,” answered that giddy 
girl; and looking up, Pianche caught a glance 
from the eyes of Mr. Langthorne—dark persua~- 
sive eyes, with a world of melancholy in their 
depths, which the smiling mouth with its dim- 
pled chin denied. 

Mr. Mathews laid down his cards and pushed 
back his chair hastily. ‘* Langthorne, my dear 
fellow, how are you?” he cried. ‘‘Glad to see 
you here. Make yourself at home. Here, let me 
introduce you to the ladies—Miss Clew, Miss 
‘Turner, Mrs. Krell. Won't you take a hand at 
whist? Oh, pardon! Mr. Langthorne, let me 
present you to Miss Blanche, Miss Blanche 
Deshler—a rival of Pole and Cavendish at whist, 
let me warn you!” 

Mr. Langthorne graciously availed himself of 
Mr. Mathews's generosity and became Blanche’s 
UiS-d-Vis, 

“I’m only here for a few days,” he said, in 
passing. ‘‘'Think I shall go on to the Waumbek, 
or the Glen, next week.” 

Mr. Langthorne went to the Glen the next 
week, but not alone; he and Miss Deshler 
drove over in the sundown, while the rest of the 
party followed in a mountain wagon. ‘The rag- 
ged Peabody River loitered along by their side 
over its rocky bed, and the mountains seemed 
to chassez and waltz from one hand to the other 
as the road wound along, while the dim delicious 
woods shut them in here only to open there and 
show the grand outlines of the everlasting hills 
shining in the early sunlight. 

That very morning Clara Clew had said, while 
they were dressing, ‘‘ What an opportunity for 
flirtation the Cascades and the Glen Ellis Falls 
afford! Here you go up, up, up, and there you 
go down, down, down, and here it is slippery as 
death, and there you need a strong hand that 
holds you tight; and perhaps you lean over a 
ledge, just to frighten some one, and a tender 
arm snatches you away, and tender eyes reproach 
you! Heigh ho! I wish J were going in the 
sundown !” 

**You silly girl! I should think you had al- 
ready been there,” laughed Blanche. But. she 
found it pretty much as Clara had depicted. 
Mr. Langthorne went to the Waumbek too, but 
not as he had prospected. He and Blanche had 
saddle-horses for the occasion, and lingered at 
pleasure, now watching the silver Israel River 
tumbling down a distant steep, as if bent upon 
touching up the scene, and anon the hay-mak- 
ers in the Jefferson meadows, with the shadowy 
hills and primeval forests for background, com- 
panioned all the while by glimmering peak and 
neighboring scarp, about which sunbeams and 
clouds wrought magic, while all the moods and 
colors of the passing hours lent themselves to the 
effect. There had been a masquerade at the 
Waumbek House the night before, and the 
pillars of the veranda were draped with ever- 
green and the balustrade of the staircase was 
decked with golden-rod, and the young ladies in 
the parlors were talking over the last night’s dis- 
guises and surprises, and playing snatches of the 
Wedding March. 

“* ] do not.see any one I know here,” said Mr. 
Langthorne, making the tour of parlors and 
verandas with Blanche on his arm. ‘*‘ I expect- 
ed—” But what he expected did not transpire. 
What a ride home it was, with the sunset re- 
touching the picture, with twilight stealing upon 
them, bringing its pensive stars—when they 
sang stanzas of old songs together, and quoted 
the poets they loved best, and talked no end 
of pleasant familiar nonsense! When they re- 
turned, Clara Clew was lounging on the piazza. 
Blanche retired to change her riding dress, and 
Mr. Langthorne gave Clara his arm for a prom- 
enade. ‘ 

‘* And what have yon been doing with your- 
self, Miss « .iew ?” he asked, idly. 

**Little or nothing,” she returned. “ But 
there’s no needa to ask what you've been doing, 
Mr. Langthorne. Prenez garde. What's that 
old saw abou* playing with fire?” 

**Old saws have blunt teeth. You mean 
about the burned child, eh? I haven't been even 
scorched.” 

‘*Nor ‘shriveled in a fruitless fire?? The 
pitcher goes often to the well.” 

“* You mix your metaphors. I'm at a loss to 
determine whether you consider me a child or a 
pitcher.” 

“It’s plain you've been talking nonsense all 
day, Mr. Langthorne. But isn’t Blanche just 
splendid? She has no end of lovers, you know. 
Perhaps she taiked to you about Tristram Pen- 
non, the witch ?” 

“Never. Pray tell me about him. Is he in- 
teresting ?” 

** Blanche seems to think so; there's an under- 
standing between them, you know.” 








** Indeed ?” and then there was a call for Vir- 
ginia Reel, and Langthorne and Clara joined the 
dance. ‘ 

The next morning brought new guests. 
Among them was a plain young lady and her 
mother, the last of whom shook hands with Mr. 
Mathews like an old acquaintance, and walked 
directly to the office to inspect the register. 

** Ask them not to take off my trunks,” said 
she, turning to Mr. Mathews in some trepida- 
tion. ‘‘I shall proceed straight to the Glen.” 

“But, my dear madam,” he expostulated, 
**take your dinner first: it is never wise to de- 
cide upon any step on any empty stomach.” 

“* What, and Langthorne here! My dear Mr. 
Mathews, how little you know me!” 

** But allow me to say that you have nothing 
to fear from Mr. Langthorne.” 

** Nothing to fear! how little you know him / 
Hasn’t he made my life a burden for the last 
eighteen months? Don’t I know that he is a 
miserable fortune-hunter, who has bewitched my 
precious Isabella with his heartless wiles, so that 
she won't look at any other man, gentle or sim- 
ple? Enough! don’t talk to me about Lang- 
thorne! I verily believe he is ubiquitous.” 

** My dear friend,” pursued Mr. Mathews, “he 
is at this moment at the summit of Mount Hayes 
with a party of ladies. Follow me to the north 
side of the piazza and you will see the blaze 
they have kindled there to boil their coffee; see, 
a trifle to the left, Mrs. Vexer. And now let 
me whisper to y: u that he is head and ears in 
love with the lad; at whose feet he is possibly 
sitting at this instant.” 

** An heiress, no doubt ?” 

** Yes, and a beauty to boot. To tell you the 
truth, I have a weakness for Langthorne myself, 
in common with the young ladies. I do not be- 
lieve him the mercenary wretch who would mar- 
ry for money without loving.” 

** But Isabella is plain, if she is my daughter, 
and Langthorne loves beauty.” 

‘* Every woman has her own little attractions, 
and a plain face is sometimes more attractive 
than positive loveliness, which is apt to pall on 
the taste. Madame De Staél was no beauty, you 
remember.” 

** But Isabella is not even a Madame De Staél. 
You will not convince me of Langthorne’s disin- 
terestedness, You have gone over to the enemy, 
I am sorry to see.” 

‘*Stay: instead of that, I have espoused your 
cause so heartily that I sent for Langthorne to 
come here myself, trusting to the charms of Miss 
Deshler, who was dying of ennui ; and let me tell 
you that the spell has worked ; every one in the 
house is remarking it. Now let me suggest that 
if you wish to destroy Isabella’s regard for him, 
let her remain and see him make love to another 
woman. Nothing could be more effectual, be- 
lieve me.” 


‘* There is reason in what you say. It will be + 


a fearful ordeal for the dear girl, but bitter things 
are wholesome, and—” 

“*It will pay,” laughed Mr. Mathews; ‘‘ and 
then Captain Despard is coming to-morrow, and 
you will agree with me that he is a match for a 
queen. And did he not waltz four consecutive 
times with your plain Isabella at Mrs. Buhl’s 
last reception in May? and send her a bouquet 
of Parma violets next day? and a string of 
milky amber from Rome soon after ?” 

And Mrs. Vexer allowed Miss Truth to con- 
duct her to a room. 

One would have said it was an exceedingly 
well-bred party that met at breakfast next morn- 
ing, inasmuch as no shade of surprise was visible 
on the countenance of either Langthorne or Miss 
Vexer as they bowed across the table and ex- 
changed a few commonplaces. Mrs. Vexer ob- 
served with pleasure that the handsome Miss 
Deshler was Langthorne’s neighbor, a situation 
eminently favorable for flirtation; and she was 
not surprised at Isnbella’s lack of appetite, nor at 
the increasing pallor, which by no means became 
her style. 

**'They tell me here,” she said to her daugh- 
ter later, “‘ that Mr. Langthorne has surrendered 
that tough muscle, his heart, to the fascinations 
of Miss Deshler. You see, my love, what his 
protestations were worth!” 

As Mr. Mathews predicted, Captain Despard 
arrived in the morning train; and as he was one 
of those genial men who carry sunshine and good 
humor wherever they move, and was backed by a 
handsome face and fortune, Mrs. Vexer resigned 
herself to her easy-chair and her crocheting, 
confident that he was capable of soothing the 
smart that Langthorne’s behavior had inflicted, by 
his courtly and well-timed attentions. At first 
she remarked that Isabella was pale and dis- 
traite, but by degrees this gave place to an un- 
wonted flow of spirits on her part ; she coruscated 
with gayety, which made her almost beautiful in 
spite of features that lacked symmetry and eyes 
that lacked color. Mrs. Vexer made sure that 
pride had come to her daughter's aid, and van- 
quished every tender sentiment for Langthorne, 
and she flattered herself that Captain Despard’s 
attentions would not be wasted, coming at this 
crisis, when wounded affection required the sol- 
ace that nothing but love could offer, and Mrs. 
Vexer gave herself credit for having made a 
bold stroke in staying at Gorham and fighting it 
out in the teeth of her adversary. 

To Blanche Deshler the days seemed only 
half long enough for the pleasure that overflow- 
ed them. To be sure, now that the house was 
full of young people, there were fewer solitary 
drives and rides with Langthorne; but there were 
giddy waltzes with him in the dancing hall, and 
psalm-singing Sunday evenings from the same 
book in the north parlor, and stolen half hours 
on the moon-lit piazza, with Mounts Madison 
and Adams hanging like petrified clouds over 
the brow of Mount Carter. ‘‘ You knew Miss 
Vexer before,” she once said, as they prome- 
naded through the long hall and piazza. ‘‘She 








was so pale and sad-eyed that I thought her re- 
ally plain when she first arrived, do you know; 
but Captain ‘Despard seems to have developed 
her capabilities.” : 

Just then in the shadows of the veranda a 
rustle of silk and a perfume of sandal-wood 
swept by them, and Langthorne stooped to pick 
= a bit of white cambric that fluttered to his 

t. 

‘*Your handkerchief, Miss Vexer,” he said, 
quite coldly, and passed on. 

‘** How did you know her in the dark? The 
captain can’t be far off,” whispered Blanche, 

‘* Dear me!” said Clara Clew the next night, 
in the full swing of Portland Fancy, ‘* Miss Vex- 
er ought to cultivate her muscle; she hasn't 
enough to enable hex to hold fast her goods and 
chattels. Langthorne has just picked up her fan, 
See, he’s reading the precious autographs upon 
it. Why doesn’t he add a pretty sentiment ?” 

‘*What should it be?” queried Clara’s part- 
ner. ‘‘‘My heart it is another's, and never 
can be yours?’ or, ‘A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever ?’” 

‘*For shame!” said Clara. ‘‘ Handsome is 
that handsome does. We can’t all be beautiful ; 
some of us must be good instead.” 

That evening after Blanche had taken down 
her hair she missed the gold scorpion with 
which she looped the folds of her polonaise. 
She had strolled with Langthorne and the others 
by moonlight through the Underpath after the 
dance had ended, and divining that it must 
have fallen out there, she decided to rise early 
and go out to seek it, without awaking Clara. 
Accordingly the next morning, while the sun 
and the mists lay in ragged patches on the hills, 
she tiptoed out through the vacant rooms and the 
deserted piazza, retracing her steps of the pre- 
vious night. ‘The morning light shone through 
the branches tinged with rose-color, the old 
moon hung as if entangled in the trees, squir- 
rels scampered over the dead logs, birds twitter- 
ed on the edge of their nests, and snakes slipped 
among the wet leaves, while a tiny stream trick- 
led murmurously by, pushing the grasses aside 
as it went. Blanche had gained the hill and 
was sauntering along the edge of the wood that 
bordered it, when she detected a rustling among 
the fallen boughs and a gush of voices, and look- 
ing over her shoulder into the hollow below, she 
saw two lovers strolling down the dried bed of 
an ancient brook, made picturesque by time's 
fantastic touches and the flickering light that 
flecked the mossy path with leafy shadows. As 
she gazed after them, puzzled by something fa- 
miliar, they paused where the way divided— 
paused and embraced lingeringly. ‘Then he was 
out of sight with a bound, and hastening home 
by the railway track, while his sweetheart walked 
slowly on alone by the Underpath, singing softly 
as she walked. 

‘What a pretty picture!” thought Blanche. 
‘‘The captain must be desperately in love, to 
leave his pillow at this hour, when he has the 
day Defore him ;” for in parting the girl had half 
turned, and revealed the face of Isabella Vexer. 
‘*T must tell Mr. Langthorne about it. Surely 
the early bird catches the worm—and sometimes 
it is a glow-worm.” 

She drove to the village after breakfast with 
Langthorne for some shopping. ‘They had the 
stage all to themselves, and, true enough, she 
painted the picture as she had seen it, and Lang- 
thorne laughed heartily, and said, “Stolen sweets, 
you know, Miss Deshler.” 

There was an evening party to Berlin Falls, 
when the next moon waxed full, along the banks 
of the capricious river over which the mists were 
curling in weird outlines, as if the spirits of the 
stream were abroad. ‘The falls themselves were 
wreathed in their own spray, spanned by a Junar 
rainbow, and overshadowed by great clouds of 
vapor, like half- guessed shapes of genii; and 
strolling over the slippery rocks in that deceptive, 
half-luminous atmosphere which almost blinded 
one, somebody stretched out a hand to Blanche, 
and held her fast in two arms for an instant, 
whispering, ‘‘ Darling, darling, have pity on me! 
Let it be to-morrow, Bella!” 

For the first breath she had believed that, 
Langthorne’s arms imprisoned her; that the old, 
old story was on his lips. Then she was half 
angry with herself at the thought, at the thrill 
it gave her, though she laughed as she slipped 
away, saying, ‘You have mistaken your audi- 
ence, Captain Despard. It is Isabella’s Shet- 
land shawl that has misled you. She put it over 
my shoulders when we alighted—ah, woe’s the 
day !—because I shivered.” And Miss Vexer’s 
lover bowed and retreated. ; 

So the weeks wore on; it was either a picnic 
to the Lead-mine Bridge, cr a morning with the 
echo by the river, or an afternoon at the bow]l- 
ing-alley; evenings spent in the dance or in 
flirtations long drawn out, on the veranda; and 
as surely as Despard attended Isabella, just so 
surely Langthorne waited by the side of Blanche, 
and lent the hours wings, and made the shad- 
ows resplendent, and gave a silver lining to ev- 
ery cloud. 

*¢It’s such fun,” said Clara Clew, ‘‘to see 
Madame Vexer, the old harridan ; she never lets 
Isabella out of her sight if she knows it, and she 
watches Langthorne as a cat watches a mouse. 
I’m sure Bella’s no such beauty that she need 
think every man in the house is at her feet.” 

‘* Why should she watch Langthorne, pray ?” 
asked Blanche, securely. 

** Heaven knows! 1 fancy she hates him, per- 
haps because he doesn’t make eyes at Isabella! 
Do you mind how she always wedges herself in 
when we are off for a picnic, no matter whose 
clothes are jammed? I went to the last one, in 
spite of neuralgia, just to oblige her to stay be- 
hind. ‘There was only room for one more, and 
she was all ready with her bonnet on. How she 
must have blessed me! She's as good as a play ; 
and I wonder Captain Despard doesn’t see through 
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her; she is throwing Isabella at his head all the 
while.” 

“ And he returns a kiss for a blow, eh, Clara ?” 
and then Blanche snutied out thecandle. Blanche 
had a headache next day, which confined her to 
her room. Clara Clew, the Turners, Captain 
Despard, and Mrs. Vexer had gone up Mount 
Washington. Langthorne had joined a hunting 
party the previous day, and was after a bear 
whose tracks they had found on Mount Hayes, 
or Mrs. Vexer would never have consented to 
leave Isabella, who offered a cold as an excuse 
for not making one of the excursionists. When 
they came clattering home, singing through the 
twilight, Blanche crept down stairs to welcome 
them. It must be, she thought, that Langthorne 
had returned, and was waiting for her on the 
piazza, How beautiful the far stars were, palpi- 
tating above the Pilot range, and the mist on 
Mount Surprise shining like hoar-frost! What 
an illuminated page in her history had this sum- 
mer at Gorham furnished! But Miss Aurora 
and her sister ‘Truth were alone on the piazza, 
lending a helping hand to their returning guests. 

‘*Where is my daughter, Miss Aurora?” was 
Mrs. Vexer’s first cry. 

‘* *My daughter, oh, my daughter!’” quoted 
Clara Clew, aside. 

** Miss Isabella ?—oh, Brown carried her and 
her bag over to Shelburne this afternoon, direct- 
ly after dinner, in the sundown,” answered Miss 
Aurora, 

‘“*'To Shelburne! 
cold !” 

‘« She wanted to meet a friend there, she said; 
and she asked me to tell you not to look for her 
back to-night, so that you needn’t worry!” 

‘*Needn’t worry, indeed!” and Mrs. Vexer 
moved away in a dudgeon. 

‘*Oh, sharper than a serpent’s tooth !” put in 
Clara Clew. ‘Pray, Miss Truth, hasn’t Mr. 
Langthorne killed his bear yet? I should think 
it had nine lives. I anticipated bear-steak for 
breakfast.” 

‘First catch your bear,” suggested Miss 
Truth. 

** You don’t suppose the creature has hugged 
the poor man to death, do you, Miss ‘I'ruth ?” 

**T guess you needn't worry about him. He 
came back about four this afternoon, and there 
was a telegram that came for him about an hour 
after Miss Vexer left; and I helped him pack 
his things, he was in such a tearing hurry, and 
he took the down train. Oh, you here, Miss 
Deshler? How's your head? Won't you have 
some tea?” 

‘I’m all right, thanks,” said Blanche. _ 

“Isn't Mr. Langthorne coming back?” pur- 
sued Clara, 

‘*He didn’t say, and I didn’t ask him,” an- 
swered Miss Truth, jocosely. ‘' I dare say Miss 
Deshler there can tell you. He paid his bill, 
and we sha’n’t have to send for him unless you 
request it, Miss Clara.” 

** Which I shall do when the moon turns to 

en cheese,” said Clara. But all at once the 
ovely outlines of the hills, the stars that leaned 
earthward, the mists that glimmered upon the 
slopes, were blurred and blotted by the tears that 
gathered in two dark eyes. 

** You and I are widowed to-night,” said Cap- 
tain Despard, letting the flame of the match he 
struck to light his cigarette shine in her tears an 
instant. ‘“* Let us be miserable together. The 
night-time is for a season, but joy cometh in the 
morning!” he said, solemnly. 

‘“*It looks exactly as if you'd refused Lang- 
thorne,” declared Clara at bed-time. ‘‘1 don’t 
take any stock in that telegram, and I've always 
heard you were a flirt.” But Blanche’s face 
was hitiden in her pillow, and the darkness was 
friendly to her sorrow. 

Half a dozen ladies were hovering over the 
cheerful blaze in the parlor next day—for the 
mornings were growing chilly, when Miss Au- 
rora brought in the mail-bag. Mrs. Vexer was 
straining her eyes to catch sight of her returning 
daughter; Kate Turner was counting stitches 
in a slipper; Blanche was reading a novel up- 
side down; while Despard and Clara Clew were 
guessing puzzles and conundrums. 

** Letters for Miss Deshler, Miss Clew, and 
Mrs. Vexer,” cried Miss Aurora. 

‘* For me!” exclaimed Mrs. Vexer, tearing it 
open, ‘‘and from Isabella! What does it mean ?” 
She.ran her eyes over it hastily, and lifted them 
to Blanche’s face, which was hidden behind a 
sheet of paper that trembled visibly. 

**T see that you have a letter too, Miss Desh- 
ler ; I presume one explains the other. We will 
exchange, if you please,” said Mrs. Vexer, 
loftily. 

Blanche rose and staggered toward the fire; 
then she seemed to reconsider, and turned, say- 
ing, ‘* Perhaps you ought in justice to see it 
first, Mrs, Vexer, because—because it exonerates 
Mr. Langthorne—in part; and these are all 
friendly people here, or mean to be.” 

“You aay be surprised at my — departure 


And her bag! With her 


without ing adieu, my dear Miss hier,” it read, 
“but I feel certain that you are enough my friend to 
give me joy at the successful manner in which I have 
outwitted Mrs. Vexer, and won Isabella’s consent to 
our , which took place here at Shelburne 
only an hour ago. Allow me to say that I should have 
heeltated to act the part I have during this pleasant 
summer had I not known, through your friend Miss 
Clew, of an understanding between yourself and Mr. 


Pennon. he wave! 
i Respectfully yours, T. Lancruosnz.” 


While Isabella's scrawl ran: at 


“ Dean Mamma,—I love Tom so dearly that I know 
you will forgive me for having consented (after long 
persuasion) to become, your affectionate daughter, 

“Teapecta Vexre LanaTHORNE. 

“ P.S.—We leave in the night train for Quebec. As 
far as Miss Deshler is concerned, you know, it has 
been only di d cut di d % ¥..i* 


Three years later it came to Tristram Pennon’s 
ears what part be had played in that summer's 
romance ; in fact, it was Clara Despard who told 
him, on her wedding-day, in her endeavor to re- 





pair the mischief she had done ; and having been 
in love with Blanche since boyhood, it occurred 
to him that it was time to propose: very likely 
he would never have had the courage otherwise, 
and very likely Blanche would have refused him 
years ago, before she knew what a precious thing 
love was to give and take, 





TO A CHILD ASLEEP. 
By tae Avtuor or “Joun Haurrax, GENTLEMAN.” 
Fast, fast beats Time’s wing: 
Flow’r, enjoy thy spring. 
m, soon youth is o’er, 
And it comes no more. 
Soon will the shadows grow longer; 
Soon will thy sorrows grow stronger. 
Wind unto wind calleth; 
Leaf after leaf falleth. 
Fast, fast beats Time’s wing: 
Flow’r, enjoy thy spring. 
Gayly the sun is shining, 
Shine and bloom, thou lovely rose, 
For when the sun is sinking 
Thy life too may close. 


Yet, yet list a while, 
Listen with a smile; 
Though, though youth be o'er, 
Age has good in store. 
For as the shadows grow longer 
So does the brave heart grow stronger. 
Pain turneth easeful ; 
Sorrow is peaceful. 
Fast, fast beats Time’s wing: 
Flow’r, enjoy thy spring. 
Cheerful the earth replieth : 
**Bud and bloom, thou lovely rose ; 
Every sweet thing that dieth 
Into God’s bosom goes.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
(From ovr Own CorresponveEnt. } 


“The Nn Wg one who has tried it.—An unchristened 
Archbishop. —A Lady Abbess in Trouble. — Lady 
Hamilton's Girlhood.—Mourning before 
Fairy Ships. 

CURIOUS contribution to social science 

literature has recently been given to the 
world in the experience of a convict who has 
been ‘‘ in trouble” for “ robbery with violence,” 
and tasted of the fruit of knowledge of the cat-o’- 
nine-tails, This punishment has not as yet been 
awarded except to the crime just mentioned, and 
any amount of savage brutality can be inflicted by 
any ruffian upon his fellow-creatures, so long as 
he does not add robbery to his violence, with no 
penalty beyond imprisonment. It is the inten- 
tion, however, of the legislature to take into con- 
sideration the case of kickers and stampers and 
gougers, especially those who take a pleasure in 
dancing upon their prostrate wives with iron- 
tipped boots, and to see what a little flogging 
can do with them. It is retrograde legislation, 
it must be confessed, but ruffianism has made it 
necessary. Now the testimony of the ex-convict 
is very promising as to the good effects of the 
cat. He had seven years’ penal servitude, itself 
no light thing to bear, ‘‘ yet, if any one had told 
me,” he writes, ‘*‘ that I could get off the flogging 
by having another five years tacked on to the 
seven, I should have jumped at it.” He goes on 
to describe how he was “‘ fastened up as tight as 

a drum,” and how each successive stroke was 

‘*awful.” He had been told by the “old uns” 

in jail that ‘‘it was best to shout, as the doctor 

would think it was hurting bad,” and according- 
ly he ‘‘ called them every thing bad he could get 
off his tongue.” But the medical gentleman 
seemed in no wise affected by this, and the 
flogging went on, ‘‘every cut quite as bad as 
the first.” Upon the whole the patient describes 
the treatment as the most efficacious he has ever 
undergone, and since he is now an honest man, 
with every intention of remaining so, he does not 
mind recommending it for the benefit of others. 

I venture to think that it would prove very bene- 

ficial to some of your rowdies; and when we 

have tried it on our own ‘‘ronghs,” I will take 
care to let you know the results of the experi- 


Death.— 


ment. 

The High-Church party in the country, once 
so submissive to authority when it was upon 
their own side, and who were wont to think a 
bishop a thing divine, have adopted a very start- 
ling theory against the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whom they dislike for his Broad-Church 
views, namely, that he has never been either 
christened or confirmed. Dr. Tait’s parents were 
Scotch, and probably Presbyterians, so that the 
thing is possible; and if it is so (say these gen- 
tlemen), he has never been admitted a member 
of the Church of England, and all his episcopal 
and archiepiscopal acts are null and void. Ihave 
little doubt that the assertion is a falsehood, but 
it is noteworthy as showing to what lengths theo- 
logical opponents are capable of going. 

The greatest scandal, however, that has taken 
place of late years in Church matters has arisen 
in Russia, where the Baroness Rosen, a lady of 
high rank, and abbess of a convent at Moscow, 
has been found guilty of forgery. Her reputa- 
tion for piety introduced her to the friendship of 
the Empress, and her known connection with 
that eminent personage caused to give her 
credit for court influence. She accepted im- 
mense bribes from merchants on the pretext of 
procuring them medals and titles of honor, and 
when they had given as much as they could, she 
took to imitating their handwriting on checks 
and bills. In one case, where her protégé died, 
she took that opportunity to issue bills in his 
name for 600,000 rubles. ‘Then a lady of irreg- 
ular habits and a small intelligence, who had 
been placed under her control for her spiritual 





and moral benefit, was allowed to have every 





thing she wanted—and some of the things were 
not at all good for her—for a consideration of 
150,000 rubles. In short, no case could possibly 
be blacker, yet the fascination of the abbess’s 
manners and the sympathy of the Church and 
court were found so powerful that she has got 
but fourteen years of Siberia after all. What a 
romance for the Wilkie Collins of Russia to use 
for the groundwork of his next sensation novel! 

Some very curious details have been lately 
given to the world respecting Nelson's Lady 
Hamilton. This famous beauty, whose name 
was Emma Hart, was originally a nurse-maid in 
several respectable families, but having attracted 
the notice of a certain quack called Graham, 
who preached the virtues of mud baths, she en- 
tered into his employment as Vestina, Queen of 
Health, and was exhibited daily, together with 
himself, each up to their chins in mud, while the 
lady’s head was magnificently decorated with 
flowers, feathers, and pearls, and the gentleman 
wore a flowing wig. After this strange appren- 
ticeship Vestina became a model (let us hope 
‘of propriety”), and sat to Romney and other 
fashionable painters, and in 1791 was married to 
Sir William Hamilton. Though it is certain 
that after Nelson’s death she was very hardly 
used, these revelations of her early life will not 
increase the public pity for her misfortunes. 

It seems that selfish, vain, and heartless young 
women are not even now extinct, to judge by an 
advertisement in this week’s Englishwoman’'s 
Domesti azine, which is a publication after 
the style—though a long way after—of Harper's 
Bazar. 





“T. V. would be so thankful for Myra’s good ad- 
vice. Her dear father is lying at the point of death. 
What would Myra recommend for mourning? T. V. 
thought a sleeveless crape tunic would look well for 
best but does not know what material to have 
for dress. Would she recommend James cord? She 
is afraid tta is too expensive. And what can 
she have for second-best dreas, and how can she have 
it made and trimmed ? and what can she have for her 
shoulders that would do through the winter ?” 


T should like to give T. V. a good slap for her 
shoulders, and one that would last a good way 
through the winter. Imagine a woman's asking 
advice about what would ‘* look well” for mourn- 
ing before the breath is out of her father's body. 
She has, I am sorry to add, ‘‘ three little girls, 
the eldest five years old,” who will certainly not 
be brought up in a good school if they are edu- 
cated at home. She wants to know what they 
can wear ‘‘ for their dear grandpapa in the way 
of dresses, mantles, and hats.” 

I forgot to tell you that among other queer bits 
of information in the Greville Memoirs, referred 
to in my last, we learn that the Queen’s father, 
the Duke of Kent, wished her to be named Al- 
exandrina Georgiana—the former in compliment 
to the Emperor of Russia, who was to have been 
her godfather—but ‘‘ the first gentleman in Eu- 
rope,” who was then Regent, said ‘‘no.” He 
told the Russian embassador that it was impos- 
sible that Georgiana could be borne as a second 
name by any person in his family. His vanity 
and selfishness were perhaps naturally only on a 
par with T. V.’s, but they were swollen by flat- 
tery and self-indulgence to colossal dimensions. 
It would be quite a pleasure to know that he 
could not sleep, if we were not also informed that 
he would call up his poor grooms of the chamber 
forty times a night to tell him what o'clock it 
was—though his watch hung over his head—till 
they were utterly worn out with such slavery. 
Her Majesty the Queen is said to be greatly an- 
noyed with the Clerk of the Council, Mr. Reeve, 
for having given to the public so many scandal- 
ous details of her immediate ancestors. And I 
am bound to say I think she has reason for her 
displeasure. Piquant as the Memoirs are, they 
will probably not achieve the commercial success 
of her own Journal in the Highlands, by which 
she has realized no less than £14,000, every shil- 
ling of which, I should add, was spent in charity. 
Nevertheless I think Harper's Weekly to have 
been misinformed in identifying the mysterious 
donor of so many thousand-pound notes to hos- 
pitals, etc., of late years as her Majesty. 

I am curious to learn how your hero of the 
patent boat cloak has fared in his marine ex- 
cursion advertised to take place from your shores. 
At Dublin the other day Captain Boyton made 
a complete success with, I suppose, a somewhat 
similar apparatus. He crossed the bay from 
Howth Head to Dalkey Island, a distance of 
nine miles, in less than three hours, propelling 
himself feet foremost by his paddles. He lay 
on his back, of course, and fired off rockets and 
smoked cigars during his voyage. Still at sea 
I would rather be in a boat than a boat cloak, 
even of India rubber. 

Very little ships, however, do ‘‘live” even in 
mid-ocean. It has now, it seems, become not 
unusual for the carpenter of a passenger ship in 
the tropics to receive orders to make a miniature 
craft, with tiny sails and a hole big enough for a 
soda-water bottle to be lashed to its deck. Into 
this bottle the passengers put letters, trusting 
that they may somehow reach the hands of lov- 
ing friends at home, and they generally do so, 
and that in a surprisingly short space of time. 
Some ship, of course, picks up the fairy craft, 
and posts the letters when it touches port. The 
little boats are named after some lady passenger, 
and have often a flag adorned with her own 
handiwork. 

Talking of naming ships, the publisher of O/d 
Kensington, who is also a ship-owner, wished a 
ship of his to be so called the other day, and in- 
vited Miss ‘Thackeray to christen it. ‘The ship- 
wright objected, however, that the ship was a 
new ship, and should not therefore be called old, 
and the captain remarked that the only English 
ship with such a prefix was Old Granny, a mel- 
ancholy bark from Hull. So the publisher had 
to present a copy of Old Kensington to each of 
the objectors, after which they acknowledged 
that there was some sense in his proposition, and 








— 


the ship was named after the book accordingly. 
In America, I believe, even shipwrights and ship- 
captains cultivate literature, but we are a long 
way off that here. 

It is a well-known fact that every one who 
dies young is suddenly discovered to have been 
very ‘‘ promising,” but this really seems to have 
been the case with Mr. Oliver Madox- Brown 
(son of the painter of that name), who died last 
week, under twenty years of age. His work as 
an artist was so good as to have already gained 
admission for it to the walls of the Academy, 
while his novel of Gabriel Danver was received 
last year with more than ordinary favor. 

Lascar Sal, the female opium-eater described 
in Edwin Drood, died miserably a few davs back 
of scarlet fever, to which her low vitality, as 
might have been expected, at once succumbed. 

R. Kemsxs, of London. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Saran L.—Your brown poplin is not a stylish shade, 
but will be improved by associating it with nut brown 
poplin, silk, or velvet. Make the basque, over-skirt, 
and lower skirt of that you have, and add nut brown 
sleeves, folds on the over-skirt, sash, flonnces, and 
buttons, Your black gros grain would make a hand- 
some sacque bordered with fur and lined with it, or 
else trimmed with jet and fringe, and with lace ar- 
ranged in a jabot down the front and back. 

L. V. G.—Use darker green silk for sleeveless jacket, 
etc., and your suit will be quiet enough for the street. 

S. L. P.—Get a beaver cloth English sacque trimmed 
with velvet and braid. Bazar No. 50, Vol. VII, con- 
tained pattern and detailed description. Get cash- 
mere for your black dress, and make by hints in Bazar 
NY 49, Vol. VIL An invisible gray plaid would be 
suitable for you. Get the American all-wool plaids 
for $1 50 a yard, or the camel’s-hair at $%. Kilc skirts 
are not much used this winter. Use all plaid or else 
solid blue with the plaid you have. It would be more 
stylish if the skirt were trimmed with shirred puffs, 
rufiles, and pleatings. The French sacque shape will 
be pretty for your daughter. Good tailors sponge all 
cloths, 

Braterx.—We have ceased answering all questions 
about cosmetics, dyes, etc. All such information will 
be found in the Bazar Book of the Toilette, soon to be 
published. 

Navy Bive.—For your blue water-proof suit use the 
cuirass polonaise pattern and stripe the cuiraas with 
Titan braid. Put a single kilt pleating on the skirt. 

Mrs. P. F.—You could have dark brown or else 
black united with your gray repped dress. Make a 
cuirass of the brown with gray sleeves, a brown apron, 
and alternate gray and brown flounces on your lower 
skirt. Edge your black velvet sleeveless jacket with 
gros grain piping. For the dark snit use the empress 
over-skirt and basque. A standing collar of the ma- 
terial with inside ruff of muslin or linen is pretty for 
the neck of your cashmere. The design and fringe 
you mention are suitable. 

Op Svsscersrr.—We can not republish articles 
that have appeared in the Bazar. 

A. C. ¥.—Use your striped silk for basque, apron, 
and flounces, with sleeves and lower skirt of solid 
black silk. 

Poor Mr.—Get dark green cashmere and make a 
cuirass and apron to wear with your lighter green 
drese. Use our English cuirase pattern and empress 
over-skirt. They are not put up in the same envelope, 
hence you will have to pu, *wo suit patterns. See 
advertisement of Bazar cut paper patterns. Have a 
cuirass polonaise of gray tweed, or else of low-priced 
black cashmere (abeut $1 25 a yard), to wear with your 
alpaca skirts, 

T. D.—Line the basque of the black grenadine with 
black gros grain, and either wear a skirt of silk un- 
derneath or else sew the grenadine on a silk skirt. 
You should have a deep apron edged with a pleating, 
and put alternate shirred and pleated flounces on the 
lower skirt. A similar design would be pretty for the 
pink silk. You should have transparent sleeves of 
white net or of puffed white gauze in the pink basque, 
aud over-skirt with flounces of the same white goods. 

Mrs. F. W.--Make your black empress cloth with 
an English cuirass and empress over-skirt; have a 
single side pleating for trimming. The texture is 
rather yielding for the triple box-pleat behind. The 
bows on such pleats are of the dress material, doubled, 
sewed together, and fringed. 

Maartieny.—You should have faille sleeves and a 
faille sash bow, and face the flounces with faille. The 
cuirass, apron, skirt, and flounces are of cashmere. 
The empress over-skirt illustrated in the present num- 
ber is excellent for cashmere over-skirta, trimmed with 
facings and bows of silk in front, and with loops of 
silk behind. 

Orva.—We Can not give advice about the choice of 
vocations, 

Fooouov, Catwa.—The long apron over-skirt dress 
illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIL., will not be too 
warm for your climate, nor will it add to your size. 
Put up your hair in a crown braid and finger puffs. 
The Engtish sacque would be a becoming wrap for 
you. You should have a low-crowned broad-brimmed 
hat with a single long ostrich feather. Your black 
silk is apparently in good style. The apron and plain 
skirt with a cuirass basque is pretty for black alpaca. 
The sample you mention did not reach us. 

Exrta R.—The most fashionable beaver sacqne is 
that illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIL The stylish 
cashmere suits have the empress over-skirt, also illus- 
trated in the same number, with a plain cuirase basque, 
and a deep shirred flounce on the lower skirt. 

A Svussoriser.—We can not give addresses in this 
column. There are several publishers in New York 
who import foreign books and periodicals. There is 
very little demand for translations, which is a snuffi- 
cient reason why yours have been so often declined 
by various editors. 

Anniz G.—The Bazar containing descriptions and 
illustrations of the infant's wardrobe patterns wil! tell 
you all about materials, trimmings, etc. All dresses 
for infants are now made with long sleeves and high 
neck, 

Jane L. anv OruEers.—We can answer no more ques- 
tions about matters contained in the “‘ Ugly Girl” pa- 
pers. Thoee papers wil: soon be issued in book form. 
The Bazar Book of Decorum, sent by Harper & Broth- 
ers on receipt of $1, will give you information on mat- 
ters of etiquette. 

Eprtu B.—Get a navy blue or brown cloth English 
walking jacket for a girl of ten years, Trim with mo- 
hair braid. 

M. A. B.—We have not the pattern you want, and 
your money has been returned. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


HIS picture represents the performance of 
i private theatricals at Christmas-time at the 
house of the English artist, Mr. Birket Foster, 
and is particularly interesting on account of the 
excellent portrait that it contains of Mr. Foster 
himself, who is seen, palette in hand, at the 
left-hand side of the engraving. Mr. Foster's 


HARPER ‘S BAZAR. 


ANTIQUE GEMS. 


HE stones most frequently used for antique 

gems are the sard, carnelian, amethyst, plas- 

ma or prase, the jasper in all its variety of col- 

or, nicolo, onyx, beryl, aquamarine, chalcedony, 
and many others. 

Though no antique engraved diamond is 

known, this valuable gem formed a most impor- 








envieble reputation both in England and in Amer- 
ica. He is also widely known as an illustrator 
of books of various kinds, though for some years 
past he has devoted himself almost exclusively 
to painting. His designs for engraving are dis- 
tinguished by an unrivaled delicacy. He was 
born at North Shields, Northumberland, 1825, 
and is consequently now in his fiftieth year. 


exquisite water-color pictures have won him an 
| 


* 
eee —— 


| smart tap of the hammer. 
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tant adjunct in the history of gem engraving. 
The diamond point with which the finest work, 
such as the hair, was produced, was made from 
a splinter of diamond. Pliny reiates that a jew- 
eler thought it always necessary to keep the stone 
steeped in the blood of a goat, so as to bring it 
down to the necessary softness. The stone was 
then placed upon an anvil, and broken with a 
A careful examina- 


iF 


tion of a diamond will prove the existence of lam- 
ine, which being worked in a proper direction 
can be made to scale off; and it is probable that 
after a time the acute intelligence of ancient en- 
gravers discovered this more satisfactory means. 
Emery was also sorely used both for cut- 
ting and polishing. The drill and wheel were 
among the other instruments known to the an- 
cients. 


ments not so perfect ; the action of polishing has 
taken longer, and has left severer traces. An 
indescribable look of age greets the eye, centu- 
ries have passed, the workmanship remains, but 
the finger of time must leave its trace; the ma- 
terial resists, but age creeps over it, leaving that 
mark to tell its own tale. The horrible system 
of repolishing generally adopted by jewelers of 
the present day, whenever an antique gem is giv- 








Tn answer to the very pertinent question, How 
to know an antique gem? we must say that noth- 
ing but daily observation of the various styles of 
art can ever help the collector. The eye must 
become formed to the antique, and, like the pal- 
ate, recognize the old wine. The surface of an 
ancient stone does not present that smooth, well- 
to-do appearance of a stone of modern times; the 
workmanship has been more slow; the instru- 
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en over to their tender mercies, will certainly ef- 
face traces of age, and therefore a brightly pol- 
ished surface does not invariably condemn the 
work ; but it is then a question of knowledge of 
workmanship, and in such cases we would always 
advise an intending purchaser to call to his aid 
the skilled eye of a professed antiquarian. Col- 
lectors should invariably go to some known deal- 
er whose reputation is in itself a guarantee; and 
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it must jo a be remembered that a peed arti- 
cle demands a good price. Nothing is quite so 
worthless as a cheap gem. 

Even in the time of Pliny, forgers and forger- 
ies of ancient gems were common. He relates 
that authors, whom he will not condescend to 
mention, give details as to how gems may best 
beimitated. A sardonyx is made by three stones 
fastened together with such art that it is impos- 


ing games. Being thrown into the arena, the 
affrighted jeweler prepared for death, but on the 
door of the cage being opened out strutted a 
rooster, which greeted as trembling victim of 
this laughable practical joke with a loud crow. 
Gallienus considered the fright sufficient punish- 
ment, and we may feel certain that the jeweler 
did not attempt to palm off other ore upon 
his imperial patroness. 


THE REHEARSAL. 


Be pretty picture shows us a little girl pir- 
ouetting before the manager of a theatre, in 
the hope of obtaining favor enough in his eyes to 
be admitted as a member of his ballet cor ps, and | 
to figure in some fairy spectacle. ‘The anxious- 
looking father plays the violin, while the mother 
looks on with eager hope that a new bread-win- 
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sible to tell the true from the false ; first a black 
then a white, lastly a vermilion, all taken from 
the best stones of their kind, and placed so as to 
imitate the various strata of the real stone when 
carved by an artist. 

Salonina, the wife of Gallienus, herself a col- 
lector, having been imposed upon by her jewel- 
cr, demanded from her husband that the poor 
wretch should be cast ad leones, at the approach- 


>| 


The Flora bequeathed with other gems and 
antiquities to the British Museum by Mr. Payne 
Knight is another proof of how the most learned 
amateurs may be deceived. This gem, a cameo, 
was purchased and exhibited by Mr. Knight as 
pure Greek work, an opinion contradicted by 


| round the neck, showed his own name engraved 
| upon the onyx. 


| their happiness or misery. 
| laid in ‘Triplet’s garret, so poverty-stricken are 
| Pistrueci, who, taking off the gold band placed | 





ner may come to the aid of the family. 
manager stands with his hat on his head, critical, 
shrewd, and: yet, kindly-looking, with the whole 
family hanging on his words, which will decide 
The scene might be 


the surroundings, with the carpetless floor, and 
the clothes hung out to dry. A picture of this 


| kind may seem like a fancy sketch to most of 


The | 


| Spanish, German, 


our readers, yet it is to be found far oftener than 
they imagine; only the manager does not often 
have the complacency to visit the lodgings of the 
would-be débutante, but lets her come to him in- 
stead. It is a significant fact that, a short time 
ago, the management of a New York theatre hav- 
ing advertised for two hundred girls to dance in 
the ballet of the Black Crook, eight hundred 
nymphs appeared at the appointed time to give 








a specimen of their skill and apply for the situa 
tions. Among this host were women of all ages, 
from dames of fifty to children of twelve years 
old, and of all nationalities—French, Italian, 
glish, Irish, and American, 
and even from Mesopotamia and Illyria. Of 
course only one-fourth of this number found em- 
ployment, and six -hundred were obliged to go 
away disappointed and heavy-hearted. 
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CURE FOR LUMBAGO. 


R. HAMON gives an account of a speedy 


cure of an extremely painful case of lam- 
bago, caused by taking cold when the body was 
in a state of perspiration. ‘The patient, who 


culled to sée him, could searcely descend from 
his carriage, on account of the torture which the 
slightest movement caused him, As the malady 
seemed to consist of congestion of blood under 
the surface of the skin, the treatment proposed 
was the use of a mechanical cupping-glass, by 
means of which about 2250 grains of blood were 
taken away in ten minutes. At the expiration 
of this time all the pain had disappeared, the 
patient entered his carriage without any difficul- 
ty, and has had no recurrence of the trouble 
since that time. 

Dr. Hamon does not consider this treatment 
applicable in all cases, but says it is especially 
indicated where the patient is of full habit, of 
good constitution, and where such congestion as 
that referred to is indicated by the symptoms. 








RELATION OF-TYPHOID DISEASES 
TO CRYPTOGAMIC VEGETATION. 


TPAHE very decided relationship between cases 

of typhoid fever and the exposure of the pa- 
tient to sewage emanations has induced the in- 
quiry whether the cause of the disease may not 
consist in some peculiar form of fungus, devel- 
oped under certain circumstances, in accordance 
with the prevailing idea of the relation between 
microscopic fungi and diseases of various kinds, 
A writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle reports his 
having discovered in sewers a gelatinous crypto- 
gam, which adheres to bits of sticks, and con- 
tains in its mass transparent branched confer- 
void threads, intermixed with rounded cells, 
supposed to be the spores. 

In the passage of such water through the soil 
these fungi are strained out, the water becoming 
quite clear and almost potable. It is suggested 
by this writer that the way in which the plant 
acts, if it be the prime agent in producing the 
disease, is by the entrance of its minute spores 
into the circulation, causing changes of the blood 
in the body, something like those produced by 
yeast in beer, such changes being probably very 
decided when coming in contact with milk or 
water containing nitrogenous matter. He con- 
cludes with the suggestion that where the mi- 
croscope shows evidence of the existence of such 
confervoid bodies in drinking-water it should al- 
ways be rejected as unfit for use excepting after 
boiling, and that their absence is a warrant of 
the potability of the liquid. 





Dyetne anv CLeantne.—Take your dyeing and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
ment, Staten Island. Oifices: 98 Duane S:reet; 752 
Broadway; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 168 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 years.—{Com.]} 





Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga ~ 
oa Seay Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Elec- 
other fact Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
r —- for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 

bed in their circular.—(Com.) 











the means of the newly in- 
patierns may be transferred 
from the Snpplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 


Corvine Wurst. By 
vented Copying Whee 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 Broadway, 
Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


at the lowest possible prices. 


Sable, Seal, Mink, 
and all other Furs, 


in great varieties, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all grades and styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very large assortment, of every de- 
— 


902-! -504 Bro Broadway, 


THE DOLLAR STEAM-ENGINE 
Reduced to 50 cts. 


Sent by mail to any address on receipt of 
price. Send 10c. for my 120-page Catalogue 
containing 180 colored and engraved illustra- 
tions of Novelties and Sporting Goods, 

discount to the trade. 
WAR B. SNYDER, 
60 Nassau Street, New York, 


ABDTIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relies, Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
1 Druggists. 


*RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— —Mme. Ba- Ba- 
pouRKau, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 














'UNION ADAMS & C0, 


| Nas, 697 and 913 Broadway 


Are selling, at very low prices, 


Hosiery, Gloves, 
Underwear, 
Fine Furnishing 
Goods, 


&e., &e., &e. 
THE UNIVERSAL 


LOCK SAPETY a. 








Bany’s OPINION OF THE Basy’s OPINION OF 
“ Universal Lock Safety Pin.” All other “ Safety Pins.” 


Trade yo wy 
PH. EHRENBERG, 29 Mercer Street, New York. 


-. THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung D 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism, Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authovity. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 
D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 








T. B. FISH & CO., 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Amertoan Cius, Bagyey & Beery's CLUs AnD KINK, 
New Yorx Cuvs, N. Y. Ruvx, Aome Crvs, and all other 
styles, at reduced prices; also, Revolvers, Guns, Fiea- 
ing Tackle, Srontrne anp Hourpay Goons, Games, &€. 

Send for Il Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DE 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY 








LER 


my estab) 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


ey ~ Award- 
the Ameri- 
nstitute A.W. 








olesale 


801 Race St., Philadelphia, 


91 White St., N. Y. 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and agen: A ors ree! Gal- 
op—Strausé; Le Fille Angot— ene With 
Steam, Polka—Ed. Strauss; Let’s be Gay, 
Strauss ; Regatta Veneziana—F. Liszt ; yo 47> Lou- 
ise, Quickstep—Rublee ; Where the Citrons Blossom— 
Strauss ; Who is at my Window ?—Osborne; Annie 


Dear—Abt. 
he high-priced Music, when 


Why throw away mon 
‘ou can select from our sey teen of 700 pieces? Any 
mailed on receipt 





Half-Dime or 10 of Dime 
of One Dollar. ort | by all booksellers, and can be or- 


Send stamp for Cat- 


°C SENS. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
356 Tarzp Avenux, New York. 


EST GAME and 
handsomest Present 

iis, ever published. Noother 
e like it. The whole 

mily can play itatonce. 

ll of Fun for every 

No or 

nd 

‘ ea For sale every 
w or send price to 

; . Agents wanted. 
ENTLEYS SaenON DESIGNING 


ae th 











Children’s JollyGame Co 





AND Sede hapa ah y DEPOTS: 273 6th 
Ave., New York hth Street — 806 
Vine Street, Phila ciphia 32 Lexi: 
Baltimore. Wholesal pane Retail T: Soa 


with Block and Paper Stamps of the latest styles. 
~S Silk, Mohair, Linen and Cotton Braids, Italian 

Embroi dery Silk, Linen Floss, Embroidery 
Cotton, Stamped Goods of every description, &c. 
Send for Circular. 


FOR the PARLOR, Send 
a stamp for 8-page Price- List, 
or 2 “—- ey age Ilus- 





trated Catalogue. ~ageat 
Repository, 8501 Broadway, New York 


GTAMPING Patterns.—SAMPLES and Cir- 
culars free. W. J. CURRIER, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


go yl. beste goods, paper patterns for 











stamping rforating machines and accessories, 
764 mr ~ oe " VIGOUROUX, Importer. 





MOORE’S | PATENT BIAS.- CUTTER. 


So simple that any chit pee use 5 


INVENTIO 


SAVING 
On ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in cuties. It saves time; saves 
Fy —_— MOORE f and prevents mistakes. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular. 


Inventor and Sole Manufatturer, Box 1688, New York Post-Office. 





trouble; saves 


\ 





ce. 


Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 


NEW YORK. 





Waltham Watches 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, |= 


OUR STOCK of these celebrated Watches is now 
larger than ever, and we are prepared to fill all orders 
with promptness and dispatch. Our Price-List, which 
is sent free, describes all the new Stem - Winding 
Watches, with price of each. We send single Watches, 
securely packed, by Mail or Express, to any part of 
the Union, without any risk whatever to the pur- 
chaser. Every Watch fully warranted. In writing for 
Price- List, please mention that advertisement was 
seen in Harper’s Bazar. Address 


Howard & Co., 


NO. 222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Those who can make it convenient to call at our store 
will find the largest assortment in the country to select 
Srom. 





1876. 
Postage Free. 


Now is the time to 
Subscribe 


TO 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





| Harper’s Magazine. 


The Magazine has done good and 
not evil all the days of its life— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper’s Weekly, 


The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Harper's Bazar. 


The organ of the great world of 
fashion. — Boston Traveller. 








TERMS for 1875. 


Hanper’s Magazinz, One Year... . $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year.... 4 00 
Hazren’s Bazan, One Year.... 400 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States, on receipt of Four Dollars, 

Harper's Macaztve, Harper's Weexy, and Harrer’s 
Bazanz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weex yr, or 
Bazar will be sent gratis for every Club of Five Sun- 
sorters at $4 00 each, in one remitiance ; or, Six Copies 
Sor $W 00, without extra copy: postage prepaid by the 
Publishera. 


1875.—Postpaid.—$1 60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. SureRn- 
Ly IntvstRzaTEp. & Send ten cents for a Sample 
Number. Subscribe NOW (1874) and get the 
last two numbers of this year FREE! 

JOHN L,. SHOR 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


RAILING FERN (Ligodium Palmatum) can 
T now be obtained at the rate of $5 per 100 pieces. 
Orders for Christmas should be sent immediately 
to A, A. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. Box 57. 








Human Hair Goods. 


L. SHAW, 


No. ses Log LA CORNER’ 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 Gth AVE., 
BET WEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, __ 


T=. pAPeert STOCK OF HUMAN 
BRB GOODS IN THE Ciry, 

wg Be at wholesale prices. In all cases 
tion guaranteed, or goods returnable. 


PRICE-LICT. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Hair 
Switches, one yard long, $2. All long a Switches, 
finest quality of hair, solid, not dycd: 








OB TAGES, B OUMCEB 2.00.0. ccccccccccccasesccess $8 00 
24 inches, 4 OUNCES. .........-...006- «es. 400 
26 inches, 4 OUNCES .........466 6. cee eees +++. 500 
Sy IRs Svccnactaeaseers ceccecccece 6 00 


Curls warranted ——— curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. © extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIA _ ss, 
oy al in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c. 
$1 00 per y: Ladies’ own hair made over in etens 
styles. Cary sent C.O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 


Money-Order, or money in — letters, will be 
cont frabet en order goods ASK FOR 
iy me pon EXAMINATIO: 


celedian made to the wholesale trade. 


Ostrich Feathers. 


At MAX WIENER’S, 
5 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. dnighsamaan and Nineteenth Sts., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 


You can purchase 
LLOW 








OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH WI 

PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 

Fifty per cent. jess = i. bf other establishment 
in y- 


nop Take Notice of the Golden Ostrich. 
. S.—Feathers Cleaned, Dyed, and Curled at short 





ished. oe 
78 cards ; each ca 

hase Rely engraved 
Vignette from Steelo 
the following auluors 


© Wendel! Holmes 
Sir Walter Scott 
Washington Ii ving 





i Curtis 
Nathanie!b wtborm 
John C Saxe 
J.@ Holland 
Hen-y Wasi Beecher 
Edw. Everett Hale Bayard Taylor WikleColiins 


Charles Dickens J 
J Russell Lowell Wm. Cullen Bryant 
Por Sale by all Booksellers iain and Toy Dealers, or mailes 
post paid, on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 

E. G. SELCHOW & CO.., 41 John Street, N. x 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. Thia can be ef- 
Sected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders, Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into @ gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the fron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $13; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. MALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 

AN ENTIRELY 
NEW form and method 
is now adopted in the 
treatment of Hernia. The 
new ELASTIC TRUSS, 
without Metal Springs, 

retains the rupture se- 
curely at all times. It is 
worn night and day with 
perfect ease, and should 
rmanent cure is effected. Sold 
This New Truss is sent by 


John G. Whittier 
W.M. Thackery 














not be taken off till a 
at a very moderate price. 
mail every where by THE ELAST ic TRUSS CO., No. 
683 Breadway, New York City, who also furnish full 
descriptive circulars free on application. 





Is the latest fashion for Ladies. A large assortment, 
unsurpassed in beauty, at moderate prices, ean always 
be found at C. befoundat C. STEHR, | 847 Broome St. Call andexamine. 
M ADAME A. MICHEL (formerly with Manm 
Ga ovrrav), No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St.,N.Y., 
has opened a most recherché assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, carefully selected by herself 
in ail the fashionable houses of Paris. 








Beautiful Decalcomania or 

seed Pictures, with full instructions and catalogue 

st-paid for 10 cents, 100 for 50 cents. Easily trans- 

Heads, landsca: 
J. L. Pa 


ferred, 


» Flowers, Birds,ac. 
sere 


Agents 
EN & CO, 21 Pine St., N. ¥. 





E CORSET DELASSANT THE MOST 

4 GRACEFUL and perfect-fitting Corset ever worn. 

It is comfortable, symmetrical, and highly finished. 

Ladies who desire a graceful figure should call and 
examine it. Sold _ at 6 Clinton Place. 


RENCH Stampi: Patterns. — Send for Cir- 
cular. Maur. L. LN RIER, 69 East 12th St., N. X. 
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mr T 
| t i, , 
Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y. 
GRAND CLEARING SALE OF 
Ribbons, Trimmings, 
Laces and Embroideries, 
Silks and Velvets 
Gloves and Hosiery, 


At ENORMOUSLY REDUCED PRICES, 
TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


Samples, prices, and information upon application. 





Now on exhibition a magnificent selection of LON- 
DON, PARIS, BERLIN, & VIENNA 
Novelties for Holiday Presents, 


Entirely new and novel goods, 
not to be found elsewhere. 


VERY LOW PRICES. 
STERN BROTHERS, 





Arnold,Constable, &Co. 


Now Open for the Holidays, 

Novelties in French Embroidered Sets, from 50c, 
and upward. 

Valenciennes and Italian Lace, Barbes, Jabots, Sets, 
Capes, Fichus, &c. Also, an elegant yr of 
the latest designs in EMBROIDERED POCKET 
HANDKERCUIEPS, put up in Fancy aes suitable 
for Presents. Initialed, Hem-stitched, Hemmed and 
Printed Bordered Handkerchiefs, &c. 


ccunpiiencelibaiainatnnss 
Laces for Christmas and New-Year’s Gifts. 
Point Lace Trousseaux, int Lace Flouncings, 
Point Lace Fichus, Point Lace Hdkfs. and Barbes, 
Point Applique and Duchess Point Laces; Black 
Thread and Guipure Laces, in Fichus, Barbes, Parasol 
and Fan Covers; Black and Colored Guipure Nets, 
and Trimming Laces to match, for Over-dresses—t 
latest novelty; Black and White Beaded Nets and 


Trimming ey &c, 
ow open, & iificent stock of FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH UMBR ua, ¢ al the best makers and su- 
perbly mounted. 
Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


IF you want a Set of 


Hine EHurs, 


at a reasonable price, 
don’t forget the address of 


EHRICH, 


287 & 289 Highth Avenue, near 24th 
___ Street, New York. 


W.JACKSON, 


Importer, Jobber, and Retailer of 


MOURNING GOODS, 


No. 729 Broadway, Corner Waverley Sie 
Lace Curtains for the Holidays. 


Arnold,Constable, &Co. 


Are offering Swiss, Guipure, and Nottingham Lace 
Curtains, at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 

Have in stock a fine selection of Damask and Plaid 
Floor Linens, Bordered and Plain Druggets, Persian 
Hall Rugs, Axminster, Moquette, Wilton, and Brus- 
sels Hearth Rugs and Door Mats; Cocoa Fibre and 
Wool Bordered Door Mats, Sheep-skin and Goat-skin 
Mats, Ottomans, Hassocks, &c., 

A fresh assortment of the above goods just received. 


_ Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


“HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hawern's Magazine, Hanver’s Weexvy, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two fur $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra. Copy of either the Magazine, Wrety, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every, Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haren & Brorierns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shouid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 




















Tere ror Anverristne tn Hanren’s WEEKLY anD 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Hurper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Magie, Mirth, and M ystery; , oF, Bere 


for Winter Evenings. Containing Charades, Games, 
Puzzles, Tricks, Stories, Jokes, &c., &c. _ilustrated. 


Mailed, on receipt of a three ~cent stamp, by HAPPY 
HOU RS COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers St, New York. 


UPLEX VE NTE LATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
feasion. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 





DRESS PATTERNS 


Of EMPRESS CLOTHS, CASHMERES, MERINOES, 
SERGES, CALICOES, &c., &c., for 


Holiday Gifts. 


N.B.—For the conveni t s the above 
Dress Lengths are marked in | in bathe Figures. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th St., N.Y. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN FICHUS, 
“6 “ CA 








‘ PES, 
“ “ BOWS, 
“ os LES. 
“ “ RUCHINGS, 
cee “ APR 
“ “ BRE Rikbasr caps, 
“ «“ BREAKFAST SETS, 


&ec., &c., just received. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 us to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..............+.- No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ eae | 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ae — (for child from 6 months to 4 5 
ars Doe on udscc cdeestpbdiede coves secsccese 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. 
GIRL’S WATER- "gga CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 4 UGE), «cnddeds -occneessovsnas pees + 
MAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN _ 
AP 


PLAIN- WAIST HOUSE DRESS, 


g 


with Apron- 
‘ 


front Over-skirt aud Walking Shiet......... 4s 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER..............+5 oa 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night ee Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemlse , and D: Bilinon0. 1a dhaeed Gebaend o €6 

LADY'S POSTILION. BAS UE WRAPPER.. “ 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old). ........--+-.seeeeee * 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shir ‘9 — Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing G pat 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) “ 39 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, aud 
Round Skirt)......eeeeeeeseeeee Ee eee ” 

Vol. VI. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
= Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... = 

LAD ES’ ANI MISSES’ B BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUI 


PLEATED W AIST WALKING SUIT.. F 2 

ENGLISH-WALKING JACKET SUIT....... * 7 

DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square ee og 

TIGHT-FT C' TING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with Prench Round Skirt.. . 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT ‘ 

bbe PROOF CLOAK, with Cape 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS ba 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from § to 15 years old) : 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
W ALIEN CMEC Ree css'nas coscketeduseesss 8 

et TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, hag Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... bad 

—— SACQUE, with Demi ‘Over-skirt and 

Demi-Trained Gilt... adhaminsmearecticeece * 
= BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
kirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. me 

VAI OIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt).......-.....-..++ se 

BELTED BASQU E, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Trained GRICE. .<.0sccccccvcngeessseseve.seses * 

GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “* 

PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... bed 

CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........-.++-. os 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER..........-. “ 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with leated Back e 

ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT ...... “ 

CUIRASS POLON AISE WALKING 8U IT... 

ENGLISH SAC — E, with Long Apron- Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... * 

DOUBLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... ‘ 

WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
py ed , eee ne 
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DOUBLE- POINTED raemee E, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT. a 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patierns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


L ADITES can make $5 a day in their own city or 
4 town. Address Ellis Manf{'g. Co., Waltham, Mass, 























HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young people, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practicable, 
sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 
It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Edward Eggleston, Rev. W.M. Baker, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Louise C. Moulton, 
RebeccaH. Davis. C.A.Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield. Geo. M. Towle, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adven- Religious Articles, 
ture, Stories of Home & 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Tales, Poetry, 
Current Topics, Selections for Dec- 


Historical Articles. lamations, 
Biographical Anecdotes, Puzzles 
Sketches, Pacts, & Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. This includes 
the payment of Postage by the publishers. 
Send for specimen copies, which will be sent free. 
Please mention what paper you saw this in. 
PERRY, MASON, & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


PARISIAN SUITS. 


PARISIAN EVENING DRESSES, 
PARISIAN RECEPTION DRESSES, 
PARISIAN COSTUMES, 
PARISIAN OVER-DRESSES, 
“HOUSE JACKETS, OPERA CLOAKS, &c., &c. 
Greatly reduced, to close the season. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 








Christmas and New-Year’s Pres- 


ents in Fine Furs. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, are offering first- 
class Fashionable Furs, made from the 
choicest skins, on the premises, under their personal 
abTrS BOA and warranted in all respects, IN SETS, 

CAPS, Bt! TRIMMINGS, FUR 
LAP AND CARRIAGE’ R OBES, FOOT-MUFFS, &ec. 





Broadway, corner 19th Street. 








THE WONDER CAMERA. 
The Greatest Invention of the Age. 


Will show any opaque object. Send stamp for descrip- 


tive circular. E. I. HORSMAN, 100 William Street, 
New York, Sole Agent for the United States. 


THE REVEILLE. 


A MONTHLY PAPER, 
Published at Norwich University. 
Devoted to Educational Interests, Literature, Wit and 
Humor, and College News. $1 00 per year. It will be 
sent six months on trial for 25 cents. 2" Specimen 

copies sent on receipt of stamp. Address, 
Pror. CHARLES DOLE, Northfield, Vt. 












Published Quarterly.——Janvary Num- 
BER just issued, and contains over 100 Paces 
500 ENGRAVINGS, descriptions of more than 
500 of our best Fiowers and Vegetables, 
with Directions for Culture, Cotorep PLate, 
etc. —The most useful and elegant work of the kind in 
the world. —-—-Only 25 cents for ne year. —— Published 
in English and Cana Addres: 





MES VICK. Rochester, N. ¥. 








00K CANVASSERS WANTED.—Com- 

petent and experienced Agents, who mean busi- | 
ness, are wanted in every city and town in the United | 
States and Provinces to sell by subscription two new 
and popular books, viz: A Dictionary of Relicious 
Knowledae, by Rev. Lyman Abbott; and the Life af 
Admiral Poote, U.S. N., by Prof. Hoppin, of Yale Col- 
lege. In a few weeks the Prospectus and order books 
will be ready for the last work of the late Dr. David 
Livingstone, the only anthorized edition that will be 
published. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
apply to or address AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE‘ PIANOS 
are the best made. The touch elastic, and ihe 
tone WAT: erful, Ronee and even. 


ATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 


can = be excelled in tone or beauty; they 
defy competition. Tie Concerto Stop a 
oo Imitation of the Human Voice, 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW (for cash 
during ti Holidays. Monthly Install- 
ments received, Second-hand instru- 
ments at greet bargains. Traveling awi 
Local AGENTS ANTED. A liberal 
discount tw Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, &£c. Special inducements to the 
trade, Tllustrated Catalogues mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, — Broad- 
way,N.¥. P.©. Box 3567 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW-BOOKS. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ieivenitie Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Sappression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Ismait, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samur. W. 
Baxxe, Pasus, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of 'Filty full - page Illus- 
trations by Zwzoxer and Ducanp. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

II. 

CHARLES READE'S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuarites Reaveg, Author of “Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. 8vo, Paper, 15 cents, 





lil. 

WOLF’S WILD ANIMALS. The Life and Habits 
of Wild Animals. Illustrated from Designs by Jo- 
seru Wowur. Engraved by J. W. and Epwarp 
Wuysprrk. With Descriptive aS ay -Press by Dan- 
1EL Giravp Exwior, F.L.S., F.Z.8. 4to, Cloth, $4 00. 

IV. 

THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By the Anthor 
Illustrated. Square 
Vv. 

NORDHOFF'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 


CANS. Politics for Young Americans. By Cuaries 
Norpuorr. ot our $1 25. 


VI. 
GAIL HAMILTON'S NURSERY NOONINGS. 
Nursery Noonings. By Gait Hamivron, Aathor of 


“Woman's Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Twelve 
Miles from a Lemon,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
VIL 
TAYLOR'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. David, 
King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons. By the 
Rev. Winitam M. Tayvior, D.D., Minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 12mo, 

Cloth, $2 00. 
VITE. 


THE DOUGLASS SERIES OF CHRISTIAN 
GREEK AND LATIN WRITERS. LATIN 
HYMNS, with English Notes. 12mo, Gloth, $1 75. 
—THE EC CLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF EUSE- 
BIUS. The First Book and Selections. With 
English Notes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, Other volumes 
of thia Series will shortly be issued. 

IX. 

HOPPIN'S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life of 
Andrew Hall Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By James Masow Horrry, Professor in Yale 
College. With a Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


x. 

BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New England 
Churches. By Leonarp Bacon. With Iilustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FARJEON’S Jessie Trim. 
GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Mortry. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Mrs. EILOART’S The Love that Lived. 8yo, Paper, 
50 ceuts. =i 


FARJEON’S The King of No-Land. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. By Georee Man- 
VILLE Fenn. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


JACK’S SISTER; or, True to Her Trust. 
Dora Havens. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


A SACK OF GOLD. 


Tilustrations, 


By Miss 


By the Author of “ Joseph the 


Jew.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT’S Squire Arden. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


BLACKMORE’S Lorna Dvone. 
Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia’s Choice. 


SALEM. A Tale of the Seventeenth Ceutury. By D. 
R. Castieron. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


te Harrre & Histone Rs w ill send either af the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





s~ Harrer’s Caratocve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squaksz, N. Y. 
ork w luabl k 
je send valuable package of 
for al goods by mail free. ‘Addre a with ten 


cent return stamp, M. You NG, 173 Greenwich St,N 4 2 





At home, male or female; $35 per 
week Gy teens. No Capital. 


One Agent writes, “Have 


So DF PER DAY. 
LJ sold $133 | your C hromos in 5 daya.” 
rms pai. J. BUFFORD’S SONS, 


490 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms free. Address 


pee per day at home. 
$20 Portland, Maine. 


Geo. Stinson & Co., 


$10 to $1000 





Invested in Stocks and Gold peys 
200 per cent. a month. Send for 


| biter ulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N.Y. 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 
607 9) new: staple as flour. Samples free. Cc 
oO M. Lixixoton & Bro., N. ¥. or Chicago. 
“A&A WEEK. Hovrst. Big Sales and 
SAC Profits. Particnlare free. 
T. LAWRELL & CO., St. Lovis, Mo. 
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THE ADVENT OF JACK FROST. 








